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A This picture of Wayne, Twila, Dewain, Dolores 
and Gloria Miller was taken in the Fall of 1941. 


Today there are seven Miller children > 
—an infant in addition to the six bread 
*n Nucoa consumers shown at the right. 


The Miller children’s sturdiness 
speaks well for their Mother’s way 
with the family food budget 


Ferwrronred Mrs. Miller is a manager who has dem- 
onstrated for years her ability to spread cash income 
competently over the needs of a big family. Her 
personal nutrition program she wrapped up in thir- 
teen words back in 1941, when we snapped the five 
Miller children smiling across the fence. “Balanced 
meals that taste good and don’t cost more than we 
can afford,” she said. And don’t the results — photo- 
graphed above, right—justify her program? 

Nucoa has suited that program to a “T” and been 
a staple in the Miller household for twelve years. 
“I use six to eight pounds a week and I like it a lot,” 
says Mrs. Miller. “Nucoa always tastes so sweet and 
fresh and it’s so reasonable in cost that I needn’t be 
stingy with it. Growing children and men who work 
hard, as my husband dion: need plenty of nourishing, 
rich spread for their bread, I think.” 





MARGAR! 
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Trained nutritionists agree with Mrs. Miller on the 
importance of a spread for bread in the diet,' and 
the contribution of delicious vitaminized margarine 
like Nucoa to good low-cost nutrition.? For Nucoa 
supplies as much sustaining food energy as the most 
expensive churned spread bread.® And no spread 
can be counted on month in and month out as a finer 
source of Vitamin A.* As for flavor and smooth 


spreading texture, try Nucoa in your own home and 


we believe you'll enthusiz istically recommend it to 
others. You'll like Nucoa’s de ‘pe indi tbly sweet, fresh 
102 laboratory tests daily protect the uni- 
texture and food 


flavor. 
form quality of Nucoa’s flavor, 
And Nucoa is freshly made the year round, 
Nucoa! 


value. 


on order only. There is no “storage” 


1H. C. Sherman, “Food Products,” The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1933=— 
pp. 454-56. 
2I. C. Macy & H. H. Williams, “Hidden Hunger,” The Jacques Cattell 


1945—pp. 171-2. 


Press, Lancaster, Pa., 


3 Wartime Farm & Food Policy, Pamphlet No. 5, by O. N. Brownlee, 


1944—pp..38-39. 
4At least 15,000 U.S.P. units of Vitamin A are guarantec 
pound of Nucoa, winter and summer, 


d in every 
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The 


Practicalities 


NCE the Ides of March are past 
‘and April showers court May flow- 
QO] } Mance ers, our thoughts turn to summer 


of Mievor 


ler 


A 
vy v 


lal always liked 


the idea of serv- 


ing traditional foods 





as a way of teaching 
cooking AND history. It’s more impor- 
tant than ever in these globe-conscious 
days. ... Pupils serve a Chinese tea, for 
instance, making the Almond-flavored 
cookies themselves, or a French break- 
fast with Lemon-y brioche, or a Swed- 
ish smérgasbord, complete with perky 
Cardamon or subtle Anise tea cakes. 

It's a way to learn the romance of 
Flavor, too, for foreign foods are always 
Flavor-wise. 

With the 29 Burnett Food Flavors, 
such a project is easy for both teacher 
and student. All Burnett Flavors are 
liquid, thus easy-to-use. The Flavors are 
bright and clear and provide a whole 
alphabet of enchanting tastes. Even 
Nutmeg, Cinnamon and Clove are in- 
cluded, the new liquid Flavor way to 
spice your dishes. 

Once you have Flavor in food, you'll 
want color — since everything tastes bet- 
ter if ic looks better. So welcome back 
the Burnett Color Kit with yellow, 
green, red and blue in handy non-spill 
bottles. Let your cooks turn artists! 

Want to know more about the story 
back of Flavors? Send for the fascinating 
new Burnett handbook — The Romance 


of Flavor. See the coupon section. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D St., Boston 10, Massachusetts 
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clothes and vacation plans. There were 
some good suggestions for both in the 
March issue—and there will be more in 
Mav. 


The Home Economics Section of the 
American Vocational Association held 
an exceptionally busy and _ satisfying 
meeting in Buffalo the first week in 
February. An overall view is given on 
page 222 by Letitia Walsh, Contributing 
Fditor of the AVA JourRNAL. 

Among the challenging talks was one 
by Dr. Mary S. Lyle, Home Economics 
Education, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Towa. Her paper, Looking Forward in 
Home Economics Education, is pre- 
sented in its entirety, beginning on page 


999 


Synthetics ... A Three-Ring Circus, 
on page 225, is third in the series of 
“brush-up” articles on textiles, which 
began with Wool—1945-46 in the Octo- 
ber issue and was followed by Cotton— 
1946 in the February issue. The syn- 
thetics picture is sketched by Douglas 
G. Woolf. Mr. Woolf, who was editor 
of Textile World for fourteen years and 
first vice president of the Textile Re- 
search Institute up to the time of his 
resignation last year, now lives in Cali- 
fornia and devotes his time to writing 
on textiles and other subjects. He is a 
frequent contributor to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 


Marjorie Prieur, author of Clothing 
Construction Records on page 226, says, 
“Writing is the only way I have of 
reaching out to make a small contribu- 
tion to home economics education aside 
from my classroom teaching. It gives 
me a great deal of satisfaction to tell 
others of projects which have proved 
their worth to me.” 

Miss Prieur started her training in 
home economics at Drexel Institute in 
Philadelphia, taught for a few years in 
New Jersey and then went to Ohio 
State University where she received her 
B.S. degree and later an M.A. degree. 
She wrote her master’s thesis on Evalu- 
ation of Family Relationships, portions 
of which were later published in Prac- 
TICAL HOME Economics, the JOURNAL 
oF Home Economics and the Epuca- 
TIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN. 

Most of Miss Prieur’s teaching experi- 


ence has been in Webster Groves, Mis 
souri. Additional training has been re. 
ceived at Columbia University, Iow 
State College and Ohio State workshop, 


+- 


Opportunities in the Home Demon. 
stration Field continues a series of arti. 
cles offered as a guide to high school 
and college home economics students 
Dorothy Bigelow, the author, is asso. 
ciate information specialist in the Di. 
vision of Extension Information, USDA. 
She is also associate editor of the Extey. 
SION SERVICE REviIEw, edited by Clan 
Bailey. 


T 


Joint planning for home improvement 
projects is described on page 230 by 
Alice Strawn, pub- 
licity chairman at 
East Carolina Teach- 
ers College, Green- 
ville, N. C. Miss 
Strawn not only 
wrote the article but 
also. supervised the 
photographing of ex- 
hibits at the joint 
meeting of teachers, 
students and parents. 

Miss Strawn re- 
ceived her three B. S. degrees in nutt 
tion, home demonstration and_ voc 
tional home economics from Texas Staté 
College for Women. Her M. A. was 
earned at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where she majored in teach 
ing and supervision of home economic 
Since 1941, she has been supervising 
teacher in home economics educatiot 
for East Carolina Teachers College. 


The topic of this month's Schoo 
Lunch Section is equipment, introduce 
by a standard question these days—T0 
Buy Or Not To Buy—answered by Kath 











erine C. Wisely. In Cafeteria Hous 
keeping, on page 236, Lola K. Cros 
gives in outline form a working schet| 
ule for keeping cafeteria equipmet! 
clean and in good working order. Ruta 
Town Makes Good, on page 237, )) 
Edna Herr, is the story of how a smal 
town can provide a good school lunct 
for all of its children. On page 23 
you will find an equipment bibliog) 
raphy, manufacturers’ statements °| 
availability of equipment, the Crow! 
Corner, Interpreting the Federal Schoo 
Lunch Pattern for Vegetables, and TH 
Ladder of Success. Are you on the (of 
rung? 
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Do ‘white collar’’ children 
eat better than others? 


In searching for the weak spots 
in child nutrition, it is obviously 
quite important to find out how 
family diets vary in different occu- 
pational groups. Accordingly, this 
subject was explored as part of a 
test survey made in nine midwest- 
ern schools last year. 

Good, fair and poor diets were 
found in each occupational group. 
But everygroupshowed deficiencies. 


All children were classified in 
four divisions according to parents’ 
occupation. Here are the percent- 
ages in each group whose diets rated 
“fair” (needing improvement) or 
“poor” (definitely inadequate): 


Of all children of farmers... 36.9% 
Of all children of pro- 

fessional men and white 

collar workers...........34.89 


Of all children of business 
proprietors and managers . 30.7% 


Of all children of manual 


workers... 46.3% 


To assist America’s schools in 
teaching better health and nutri- 
tion, General Mills, Inc. is prepar- 
ing a series of posters, booklets and 
program planning guides suitable 
for all primary grades. These ma 

terials, developed by a committee 
of educators, are designed to help 
the school, home and community 
bring all our children to better 
health. For information, write: 


- General Mills. Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946--GENERAL MILLS, INC 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 




















GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES .. some 
row, some cooked, frozen 
©r conned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 


GRAPEFRUIT... or row 
cabbage or solad greens. 
At least one serving o doy. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a doy. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o doy for all others 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
eoch week 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 

natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings o day 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE 
spreods and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit 


use for 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oi! or Vitamin D concentrate 
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News Notes 


HE people of this country are facing 

a crisis in education. The hub of the 

crisis is the continuing loss of good 
teachers. Several factors contribute to 
this loss. In the first place, teaching has 
always been an underpaid profession. 
The average salary of all teachers, prin- 
cipals and supervisors was only $1470 in 
1940-41. Secondly, the cost of living 
has risen far faster than the cost of liv- 
ing salary adjustments for teachers. Con- 
sequently, the purchasing power of the 
teacher has declined and teachers are 
required to live on a salary worth ap- 
proximately 33 per cent less in dollar 
value. Meanwhile, the cost of living 
continues to rise 

Unless satisfactory adjustments can 
be made in teachers’ salary schedules 
this spring. the NEA predicts 1. a con- 
tinued loss of teachers from the schools; 
2. less than full efficiency from teachers 
who are worried and resorting to jobs 
on the side to meet bills; 3. increasing 
numbers of emergency certified teachers; 
4. large numbers of the best teachers 
who went into the services not return- 
ing to teaching. 5. capable young people 
shunning teaching as an underpaid pro- 
fession, thus stretching the results of 
present shortsightedness indefinitely into 
the future. 

What this 
dren in the schools are concerned? Ac- 
cording to the NEA, parents may expect 
as a result of low teaching salaries: 1. 
Children 
well as they should 
be more crowded 
over of teachers will continue. 


does mean as far as chil- 


will not be getting along as 
2. More classes will 
3. The rapid turn- 
4. Many 
classes will not have 5. Many 


subjects of curriculum enrichment. will 


teachers. 


continue to be untaught. 

Teachers themselves can help to pre- 
vent this crisis by being vocal in pre- 
senting this problem to their local com- 
munities so that the people of this coun- 





try may realize what will happen if 
action is not taken to raise teachers’ 
salaries to a level appropriate to a pro- 
fession controlling the future of the 
world. 


Your 4-H Movie 


Four-H Club members and_ leaders 
are invited to cooperate in producing 
a new movie which will portray the 
actual contributions of 4-H’ers to better 
rural living. 

The picture will be the first ever 
based upon a story idea furnished by a 
volunteer leader of a 4-H Club. A 
typical 4-H boy and girl, selected from 
the 1,700,000 club members in the na- 
tion, will play leading character roles 
in the movie. 

The movie will be sponsored by the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation and _ pro- 
duced in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
State Extension Services and National 
1-H Club News. 

To obtain the best material for the 
movie—both in story ideas and talent— 
a nationwide 4-H contest has been 
launched. As incentives, the club leader 
who writes the best story idea for the 
movie, and the 4-H boy and girl selected 
to play the leads, will each receive an 
all-expense trip to the 25th Anniversary 
National 4-H Club Congress in Chicago 
next December. The nine runners-up in 
each of the three categories—leaders, 
boys and girls—will receive $50 or $25 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 

Che purpose of the movie is to stimu- 
late interest in 4-H Club work among 
rural youth, and thereby increase mem- 
bership to the goal of 3,200,000 in 1950. 

All entries should be addressed to 
National 4-H Club News, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois, and 
must be postmarked not later than April 
15. Complete information may be ob- 
tained from county extension agents. 


Today’s Home 
Builds Tomorrow’s World 


The first National Home Demonstra- 
tion Week has been scheduled for May 
5-12 with the challenging theme—To- 
day’s Home Builds Tomorrow’s World. 
This slogan will be used by rural wom- 
en throughout the United States, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii and Puerto Rico to focus 
attention on the contribution of the 
home and family toward progress and 
world peace. Meetings, exhibits, tours 
and radio programs will be used to show 
the opportunities that home demonstra- 





Dates to Remember 


April 14—Pan American Day 
April 21—Easter Sunday 


\pril 27-May 4—National Baby Week 
and National Boys and Girls Week 


May 1—Child Health Day 

May 5-12—Home Demonstration Week 
May 12—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 16—Father’s Day 


June 23-28—37th Annual Convention of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio 


July 2-5—Canadian Home Economics As 
Convention in the Mari- 
Digby, Nova 


sociation 
times, at ““The Pines,” 
Scotia 


July 4—Independence Day 





tion work offers and to encourage wider 
participation in the program. 


CHEA Convention 


The biennial convention of the Ca 
nadian Home Economics Association is 
to be held from July 2nd to July 5th 
at the Canadian Pacific Railway Sum 
mer Resort Hotel, ““The Pines,” at Dig: 
by, Nova Scotia. A short refresher 
course on teaching methods will be held 
immediately following the convention. 

“The Pines” is beautifully situated, 
with the opportunity for every type of 
recreation close at hand, and the his 
torical background of the country all 
around Digby is as fascinating as any 
in North America. 

The Canadian Home Economics As 
sociation cordially invites members of 
the American Home Ecoonmics Associ 
tion to attend this convention. 


Child Care Aides 


The New York State Home Economic 
\ssociation is again sponsoring distribu: 
(Concluded on page 216) 
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new Spring clothes 
and 
Personal Daintiness 





TS HALF the thrill of Springtime— planning and making all 
I the pretty new clothes time and the budget will allow. But 
even the loveliest fashions may lose their charm if a girl 
neglects underarm care. 

For, while a bath washes away past perspiration, under- 
arms still need a dependable deodorant to prevent risk of 
future odor. Otherwise, underarm odor may easily occur and 
offend friends just when a girl wants to be her sweetest, most 
attractive self. 

So what could be more timely than our new free grooming 
material explaining the need for the daily bath-plus-deodorant 
habit! There's a set for )o“—free with the compliments of 
Mum-—the famous creamy, snow-white deodorant that’s a fa- 
vorite with countless teachers and students. 

Quick, safe, sure—Mum guards after-bath freshness. Won’t 
irritate skin or injure fabrics and doesn’t dry out in the jar or 
form irritating crystals. J 

e e ° 
Send for this free material now for use in your Spring Grooming 
Program. Fill out and mail the special coupon shown on page 255. 
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Product of Bristol-Myers 


UM TAKES THE ODOR CUT OF PERSPIRATION! 
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A Course on 
WORSTEDS 





F. your Textile classes 
an authoritative text, pro- 
fusely illustrated, treating 
production, use and care of 
worsted yarns and fabrics. 
Also large (22” x 34”) Wall 
Chart for classroom use. 
This material describes and 
pictures each step in pro- 
duction from raw wool to 
finished fabrics; explains 
difference between wool 
and worsted; shows kinds 
of fabric. If you have not 
already had this material 
send for it, using coupon 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Arli nayton 17/3 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 





News Notes 


(Continued from page 214) 


|. , : 
| tion of the three booklets on child care 


which were prepared in cooperation 
with the Department of Child Develop- 
ment and Family Relationships in the 
Cornell College of Home Economics. 
These booklets, plus a leader’s booklet 
listing 20 supplementary books and 
pamphlets on child care, were first made 
available in 1943. Notices of them ap- 
peared in the January, 1944, and Janu- 
ary, 1945, issues of PracTicAL HOME 
Economics. (See order coupon on page 
259) 


Building for Tomorrow 
With the Youth of Today 


National Boys and Girls Week will 
be observed in nearly every community 
in the United States from April 27 to 
May 4, marking the 26th annual ob- 
servance of this important youth event. 

With the theme, Building for Tomor- 
row With the Youth of Today, the pro- 
gram is designed to focus the attention 


| of the public on the problems, interests 


and recreations of youth, and on the 
part played by the home, church, school 
and youth-serving organizations in the 
development of character and good citi- 
zenship in growing boys and girls. 
Information about Boys and Girls 
Week with helpful suggestions for pro- 
grams may be obtained free of charge 
from the National Boys and Girls Week 
committee, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago. 


Summer Textile-Testing Course 


The refresher course in textiles and 


| testing techniques held yearly in the 
| main laboratories of the United States 


Testing Company, Inc., Hoboken, N. J., 


| will be repeated this summer. These 





courses, held over a period of nine years 
are planned to bring up to date and ex- 
pand textile studies. 

Students receive specific instructions 
in fiber, fabric and cloth analysis; the 
origin, identification and nature of nat- 
ural and man-made fibers such as rayons, 
casein, vinyon, nylon, fiberglas and soya- 
bean; the testing of woven and knit 
fabrics for thread count, fiber identifica- 
tion and composition, tensile strength, 
seam slippage, color fastness to light, 
washing and drycleaning. Newly de- 
veloped equipment such as the yarn 
shift, warmth, snag, fatigue and _fric- 


| tion testers, weather-ometer, flurophoto- 
meter, coolness tester and osmoscope are 
important parts of the course. Sample 


swatches of fibers, yarns and _ fabrics, 
mimeographed text and special litera- 
ture are distributed to each student. Em- 


| phasis is placed on familiarizing the 


students with A.S.T.M., United States 


Government, Commercial standards a 
other specifications. The scope of sen 
ice tests and their interpretation a 
use by industry and the consumer j 
touched upon. Field trips to nearby ij 
dustrial plants, a synthetic fiber play 
and a textile finishing mill are include 
in the program. 

Classes will be in session from 9 AM 
to 4:00 P.M. beginning July 8th an 
extending through July 26th. A sma 
fee is charged to cover the cost of su 
plies, mimeographed text and samplq 
necessary for the students’ laboratoy 
work. The group is limited in numb¢ 
so that each member may have the ai 
vantage of individual instruction an 
the opportunity to work with testiy 
equipment. Applicants are required | 
have some elementary textile trainin 
in order that a major portion of A 
three weeks may be devoted to intensi 
fied study. Application forms will } 
sent on request to representatives of th 
fields of education, home economics an 
retailing who are invited to take th 4 
course, ‘ 





( 
Y 
d, 


Green Cross for Safety 





A green cross has been selected as th 
emblem for a nationwide fund-raisin 
campaign to be launched by the N 
tional Safety Council in May. Thi 
drive, marking the first time in its 3 
year history that the National Safet 
Council has gone directly to the publi 
for funds, will be accompanied by @ 
appeal for increased attention on saf 
—in the home, on the farm, in the fx 
tory and on the teaming streets 4 
highways of America. 














From Here to There— 


Sarah Gibson Blanding, dean of 
College of Home Economics, Co 
University, since 1941, has been sel 
to head Vassar College when Dr. H 
Noble MacCracken retires this Ju 
‘The Cornell vacancy has yet to be fill 


Lydia Cooley, formerly in charge 4 
the Swift and Company Test Kitchey 
has been appointed Director of Hom 
Economics at Procter and Gamble Com 
pany, Ivorydale, Ohio. 





Raymond W. Gregory, long a met 
ber of the staff of the Agricultural Ftv 
cation Service in the Vocational D 
vision of the United States Office 4 
Education, has been appointed Assist@ 
Commissioner upon the retirement q 
Dr. J. C. Wright on June 30. 


—Reminder— 

Coupons requesting material listed! 
our 1945 September Coupon Listinf 
Service should be sent in now, if ¥9 
wish the material before the clos 
weeks of this school year and for eat 
fall sessions of the 1946-47 school y4 
APRIL, } 
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D. they know that Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat, the breakfast 
favorite “doubles” as a delicious 
supper treat? Do they know that 
this cereal is so full of golden 
goodness that folks love it not 
once but often twice a day... love 
it plain or crumbled...with or 


without fruit? 


Bust of all, this wholesome 
cereal is just as nourishing as 
one that requires laborious 
cooking. That’s because Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat is a natural 
cereal ...just sun-ripened whole 


wheat—steamed, shredded, baked. 








Books in Review 


Family Health 
By Jennie Williams 
J. B Lippincott Co., N. Y. 
Price $3.50. Pp. 560 1945 


This book is dedicated to the Mothers 
of Tomorrow who are the Students of 
Today. It “represents an attempt di- 
rected toward setting a standard for 
optimal health.” To this end, informa- 
tion is given to serve as a guide to 
healthful living, to promote the belief 
that good health is a by-product of good 
heredity and intelligent living, to show 
that it is easier to stay well than to get 
well. 

The text is presented in two parts. 
Part I, Promoting the Health of the 
Family, discusses heredity and health; 
the mechanism of heredity, heredity 
traits and how they are passed to chil- 
dren. A paragraph on marriage of close 
relatives cites Darwin, Cleopatra and 
several persons in the Bible as evidence 
that in-breeding may have no detrimen- 
tal effects, in some instances quite the 
contrary. 

More than 100 pages are devoted to 
pregnancy, the baby’s development be- 
fore birth, his birth, subsequent care, 
his feeding and sleeping regime. Numer- 
ous illustrations supplement the text. 
To this reviewer it seems a_ prodigal 
amount of discussion of this subject for 
college students, especially since other 
subjects of equal significance to every- 
one in maintaining health and preven- 
tion of disease have received scant at- 
tention; e.g., keeping the digestive tract 
and organs functioning normally by im- 
posing no unnecessary burdens upon 
them and methods of retaining maxi- 
mum nutritive values by correct meth- 
ods of care and cooking of food mate 
rials. 

Chapters on Toward Mental Health 
and Problems of Old Age stress the 
value of a whoicsome attitude toward 
one’s environment with sensible adjust- 
ments to it in down-to-earth advice that 
should be comforting to those who hav« 
reached that status. A pertinent state 
ment worth passing on is “The greatest 
harm in losing one’s job is not always 
the loss of money but the loss of a sense 
of being significant that it brings.” Sta- 
tistics are quoted on the leading causes 
of death in the different age groups. 

Part II, Home Care of the Sick, is 
just what the heading indicates. Every 
care and consideration for the comfort 
and welfare of the patient is outlined 
from making his bed in the morning 
to inducing sleep at night. Underlying 
principles of drug therapy, contents of 
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the home medicine chest and bandaging 
are a few of the processes and methods 
given and illustrated. Medical terms 
are explained and simplified by know- 
ing their prefixes and suffixes. Each 
chapter is followed by questions and a 
bibliography. 

—Reviewed by LuLu G. GRAvEs 


Consulting Dietitian and 
Educational Advisor to PHE. 


Health Care of the Family 


By Romona L. Todd, Phd., M.D. 
and Ruth B. Freeman, R.N., M.A. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Phila., Pa. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 313 1946 


Although designed primarily as a com- 
prehensive text book for students, this 
book should be equally helpful to others 
interested in family health conservation. 
It presents both the basic facts and prac- 
tical application of health care, environ- 
mental disease control and accident pre- 
vention, problems relating to growth 
and development, reproduction, child 
care and individual health problems 
within the family group. Procedures 
for home care of the sick are organized 
for convenience of reference. The book 
is well illustrated and supplies a list of 
additional reading at the end of each 
chapter. 

—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 


How to Cook and 
Eat in Chinese 


By Buwei Yang Chao 
John Day Co., Inc., New York 
Price $3.50 Pp. 262 1945 


Mrs. Chao’s witty and wise side re- 
marks on American and Chinese ways 
make this cookbook interesting reading 
in the living room as well as in the 
kitchen, which was her intention. In 
addition, her husband, Dr. Yuen-ren 
Chao, has inserted occasional amusing 
footnotes giving his own recipe varia- 
tions and names for American foods 
(such as “doilies” for thin pancakes). 

‘The recipes, which are listed in both 
English and Chinese, are keyed toward 
using Chinese-style food in American 
meals instead of going all-out for Chin- 
ese cookery. Mrs. Chao includes no 
items in her recipes that cannot be 
bought in the United States. She does 
not give recipes using crabs or roast 
chestnuts because she says American 
crabs do not fit into Chinese recipes 
and Americans do not know how to 
roast chestnuts properly. —B.J.D. 




















Mademoiselle’s Home 
Planning Scrapbook 


By Elinor Hillyer 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $3.75 Pp.61 1946 


Ten large envelopes, to hold hous 
hold plans, are fastened into the bin 
ing of this large looseleaf book for ama 
teur home planners. Between the en 
velopes are practical suggestions ‘ 
home planning, building, decoratiy 
and remodeling, plus charts, check lisi 
and color guides. In addition, ther 
are typical house plans, furniture mod 
els drawn to scale and four sheets of 
graph paper for drafting dream homd 
—all-in-all a tantalizing book. 





The author has been Mademoiselle 
Design for Living editor for two year 
Formerly she was home decoration edi 
tor for House and Garden. —B.MS 


Worth Knowing About 


Care of Food Service Equipment - 
Published in 1944 by Burgess Publish 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Price $1.5) 

This handy 85-page reference manu 
giving the hows, whys and wherefore 
of cleaning food service equipment, 4 
well as suggestions for permanent re 
ord forms for the purchase and mainte] 
nance of equipment, was prepared by 
a Committee of the Administrative Se 
tion of the American Dietetics Associ! 
tion, J. Marie Melgard, Chairman. 

The numerous labor short cuts and 
means of prolonging the usefulness 0 
heavy duty equipment which are sug 
gested in this manual will find an ap 
preciative audience among both the ¢¥ 
perienced and newly appointed ditt 
tians in food service assignments. 

Topics include factors which infu 
ence the wear and usefulness of foo 
service equipment, special care require 
by different materials, cleaning pr 
cedures, sample maintenance schedule 
care of special equipment, sample chee 
sheets for cleaning maintenance, bibl 
ography. 

The Committee invites comments 0 
the practical value of the instructio! 
sheets and the record forms given. 


— Overheard — 


“We women must change our thinkint 

We must stop being gadget-minded and 

put our thoughts on values that ® 
atomic bomb can’t destroy.” 

ELoise DAVIS 

N. Y. Herald-Tribune Home Instité 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE ARMOUR LABEL 


Here’s why Armour Star Bacon is America’s 
Luxury Bacon —better right from the start. 
The BEST, and nothing but the best—only the 
finest bacon sides are ever selected for the 
Armour Star label. Then sugar-curing and slow 
smoking over hickory and hardwood fires brings 
out all the special goodness. Pictured here is the 
story behind the Armour label ... facts about 
the selection, curing and smoking that show 
you why this brand name is your assurance of 
delicious flavor. freshness and cooking quality. 


















iE 


The best bacon comes from properly fin- 
ished grain-fed hogs. But even“ No. 1” bacon 
sides from the finest porkers must pass 
the rigid specifications for Armour Star 
Bacon at Armour’s first grading table. Here 
experienced graders select only the most 
perfect of the “No. 1” sides to be labeled 
Armour Star...those that are the firmest, 


4. Tender Smoked! 


ye 


5 





Fragrant hickory and hardwood smoke 
penetrates every bacon side to the same 
egree in Armour’s specially-designed, 
temperature-controlled smoke houses. That 
iswhy you can be sure that every slice in 
every pound of Armour Star Bacon is uni- 
form in the appetizing smoke flavor and 
delicate aroma which you always prefer. 


with the right proportion of lean and fat, and 
the proper length and width for their weight 
average. This skillful grading at the start is one 
of Armour’s ways of assuring unfailing uni- 
formity in every package of bacon. This is an 
important factor to you, for it means you can 
always be sure of getting America’s best-tasting 
bacon, whenever you buy Armour Star Bacon. 


5. Selecting Slices ~ 








Only perfect, uniform slices from the heart of 
the choicest sides are selected for Armour Star 
quality. Armour Star Bacon must be well streaked 
with lean, the fat must be clear and white. 
Every slice must meet Armour’s specifications 
for width, length and thickness—the size that 
has proved to meet popular consumer demand 
for the best cooking qualities and fine eating. 





1. Trimming Sides | 






Only the choicest center part remains 
| for Armour Star Bacon after experts H 
q have trimmed a side of pork. Armour { 





Star ie the “heart” of the bacon—the 


: ; finest, best tasting Pert of sheeting 





The mild, mellow flavor in Armour Star 
Bacon is produced through an exclusive 
dry sugar curing formula, the costliest of 
all curing methods. The natural juices of 
the meat combine with the dry curing in- 
gredients to form the curing solution. No 
vickle or water is added. This means much 
ian shrinking and curling while cooking. 


 “E. 
6. Kitchen Testing 





The “fry-away” test proves that Armour’s 
exclusive process for curing and smoking 
Armour Star Bacon results in less drip- 
pings and less curling. This means more 
meat on the table from every pound! Reg- 
ular tests like this in Armour’s Consumer 
Kitchen explain why Armour Star Bacon 
is the preferred brand in so many homes. 


ARMOUR Teachers’ Service 
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PATRICE MUNSEL helps you 


in teaching correct nail grooming habits 


PATRICE MUNSEL, brilliant young star of 
the Metropolitan Opera and radio’s “Fam- 
ily Hour,” is one of the many outstanding 
personalities endorsing the new DuRa- 
GLoss mode of fingertip make-up—a vogue 
which is winning the approval of educators 
everywhere. 





















WENA: 


Cops. 1946, Lore Lasoratorirs, 


& 


TINY 


Paterson, N. J 


This new fashion, in keeping with the teach- 
ings of good grooming instructors, aims to 
promote good taste and correctness in fin- 
gertip make-up, by telling “how” to style the 
nails appropriately for different occasions. 

Color is important in nail grooming, and 
at only 10¢ a bottle, everyone can afford 
several shades of Dura-GLoss. Every fash- 
ionable shade is made by Dura-GLoss— 
18 exciting shades in all—it’s as fine a pol- 
ish as money can buy. 

Your students will take new interest in 
their nail grooming—achieve greater finger- 
tip loveliness—the Dura-GLoss way. En- 
courage them to adopt this new mode. 


FOR DRESS-UP EVENINGS 


Patrice gives her nails a formal look by covering 
them completely with a decp shade, such as 
Dura-GLoss BLACKBERRY. And for crystal-like lustre, 
she uses the Dura-GLoss Quick Trick method— 
applies two coats of polish over one of Dura-Coat— 
quick dries it with Polish Dryer. 








Founded by E. T. Reynolds 


How to Get Along 
with Others 


James F. Bender, Ph.D. 


The National Institute for Human Relations 


“ 


O you know someone who is “two 
people’—jolly at home or among 


| friends but on the negative side where 


| he works? Sometimes, though, it’s the 


other way around; he smiles on the job 
and frowns at home. While none of us 
can be absolutely even of temper at all 
times, we need to strive daily to be one 


| person, and a pleasant one. That is 


what psychologists call the integrated 


| personality. 


It’s the kind of personality each one 
of us must develop from now on. And 
faith in the ability to improve our per- 
sonality must be unswerving — today 
more than ever before. Why? Because 


| the atomic bomb gave birth to a new 


era—an era that can be long and happy, 
or exceedingly short and final. For un- 
less we control our human relations 
through self-improvement, both as in- 
dividuals and as groups of people or 
nations, we shall destroy and be de. 
stroyed, and civilization will be gone 


| with the wind. 


But let us look at the positive side 
of the ledger, studying all the good 
things within our reach. If we will only 


| build integrated personalities dedicated 


to living and working happily together. 
Questions and affirmations point the 
way. Let’s ask ourselves a few: 

1. Do I spend part of each day think- 
ing such thoughts as, “Am I doing 
and saying kind things to those 
about me’”’? 

2. Is my sense of humor growing s0 
that I don’t allow unimportant oc- 
currences to irritate me as they used 
to? 

3. Am I committed to.a policy of fair 
play in dealing with people on and 
off the job? 

4. Do I hunt ways and means to make 
my work more valuable in the great 
scheme of things? 

5. Do I wish everyone I meet “the 
open doors of life’? 

6. Does my presence help to bring 
peace and good will to the groups 
of which I am a member? 

7. Am I improving my health habits, 
my mind, my spirit so that I can en 
joy the good things of life that are 
bound to increase for me? 

8. Am I a stronger personality today 
than yesterday because I am less 
critical of the people and things ! 
don’t understand? 

Thoughts like these make for better 

human relations. People who practice 
them get along well with others. 
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TEACHERS 


in disseminating information 


about everyday nutrition 


T heceion of home economics, dietetics, and 
nutrition well know the practical value of 
having printed information which can be passed 
on to students and to the general public. 

To provide such information in concise and 
convenient form, here is an authoritative little 
booklet, written in lay language. It presents 
the essential story of nutrition in general—and 
many new, valuable, and interesting facts 





about canned foods in particular. 

The information in this booklet is based on 
the findings of an exhaustive research project, 
now in its fifth year, conducted at five great 
American universities, and jointly sponsored 
by the National Canners’ Association and the 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 

As a reader of this publication, you are 
cordially invited to make as wide use of this 
booklet as you wish. The coupon below is for 
your convenience. 


me) oe 
Can MANUFACTURERS [NsTITt ng I 
60 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ithout any obligation on my part, 
complimentary coples 


a Nutshell.” 


GenTLEMEN: W 
please send me —————- | 
of your booklet “Nutrition in 


——E 
Name ————_ 
——==— 
Street_—_—_——_ ; 
State_—— 
City (Zone No.) 
ee 


Profession———— 
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Home Economics at the AVA 


HIE outstanding home _ economists 

whose photographs you view on 

these pages apparently show no signs 
of fatigue. Yet these pictures were tak- 
en at the close of a week of hard work. 
Perhaps fatigue was canceled by inter- 
est and satisfaction in the outcomes of 
their cooperative efforts. 

Study conferences are the style in 
annual meetings of professional associa- 
tions these days. The February meeting 
in Buffalo of the American Vocational 
Association followed this trend with in- 
teresting and highly satisfying results. 
Only two “papers” were presented to 
the home economics section during the 
entire week. One of these was Mary 
Lyle’s “Looking Forward in Home Eco- 
nomics Education,” which accompanies 
this report of the conference. 

Home economists interested in re- 
search in home education 
started work promptly at nine o'clock 
on Monday morning, February fourth. 
They were concerned with one over- 
whelmingly important problem: How 
can promising young women be guided 
into and kept in the field of home eco- 
nomics teaching? This is the identical 
problem selected as most in need of 
immediate consideration by the Co- 
ordinating Council of the American 
Home Economics Association, the Home 
Economics Department of the National 
Fducation Association, and the Home 
Economics Section of the AVA. 

Why, you may ask, should home eco- 
nomists be so exercised over the supply 
of classroom teachers? Perhaps an acute 
shortage in the supply of all teachers 
is highlighting the importance of the 
profession. But home economics in all 
areas of specialization is heavily de- 
pendent upon the high school teacher 
for interesting suitable students in a 
home economics major in college. In- 
evitably the teacher is the interpreter 
of home economists, not only to high 
school girls but also to their parents 
and the general public in each local sit- 
uation. Interest and belief in home 
economics are definitely influenced by 
the challenge and the effectiveness of 
the home economics teaching in each 
high school. 

True to form, the research workers 
decided to try to secure factual infor- 
mation which would serve to throw light 
on the factors affecting the supply of 
home economics teachers. This nation- 
wide cooperative project has been di- 
vided into sub-projects which may be 
undertaken by any number of states 
that are interested. 


economics 
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By Letitia Walsh 


Home Economics Education, 


University of Illinois, Urbana 


One sub-project is a study of teach- 
ers’ responsibility in terms of types of 
responsibilities carried, and teachers’ 
attitudes toward them. The facts dis- 
covered may not only determine the 
extent to which teachers’ responsibilities 
affect their interest in entering and re- 


maining in the profession but also serve 
as a basis for the determination of a 
typical program of class and extra-class 
activities. The establishment of norms 
for a reasonable load for a teacher of 
home economics would be of real value. 

Questionnaire forms will be used to 
discover what conditions in the lives 
of home economics teachers, in addition 
to teaching load, lead to feelings of sat- 
isfaction or dissatisfaction. Because such 
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Snapped at the AVA Convention were Anna K. Banks, Head, Home Economics, 
New York U., and AVA Vice President representing Home Economics; Grace Hen- 
derson, Head, Home Economics, U. of Arkansas, and AVA Vice President repre- 
senting Part-Time Education; Florence Fallgatter, Head, Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Iowa State, and AVA past Vice President rep. Home Economics; Clara Brown, 
U. of Minnesota, retiring Chairman AVA Committee on Publications and Research 





Members of the AVA Home Economics 
Council — Jean Amberson, 
Teacher-Trainer, Penn State, represent- 
ing the North Atlantic Region; Eliza- 
beth Todd, Teacher-Trainer, U. of Geor- 
gia, Southern Region; Maude William- 


Advisory 


son, Teacher-Trainer, Colorado State 
College, representing the Pacific Region 


Look 


T is much easier, when one _ has 
taught a few years, to reminisce of 
what has been, than to look into the 
future and forecast things to come. Yet 
looking forward has a special challenge. 

All goals, all objectives, all plans are 
extensions into the future and demand 
the forward look. To go forward we 
must see ahead as well as see where we 
are now and where we have been. Let 
me illustrate what happens when we 
are not orientated. 

Several years ago while driving 
through Ohio a road block made it 
necessary to make a detour. It was 4 
winding road in rolling hills and after 
driving for half an hour I seemed still 
on the detour. After stopping for 4 
* This article is based on Miss Lyle’s talk to the 
Home Economics Section of the American Vocational 


Association at the annual convention in Buffalo, Feb- 
ruary 6-9, 1946. 
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formation is personal and _ private, 
ee forms will be returned unsigned. 
ther factors which may affect selection 
rejection of teaching as a profession 
ll be investigated in studies suggested 
tring the Buffalo meeting. Some of 
e factors meriting detailed exploration 
kre thought to be students’ guidance 
high school and college, teachers’ 
hing conditions, their salaries and op- 
portunities for advancement. Consider- 
ble interest was expressed in the pos- 
bility of improving the time manage- 
ent of individual teachers through 
eservice and in-service education. 

Studies made will differ in the various 
ates. All, however, will be sponsored 
nd distributed by State Departments of 
lucation. If a teacher receives some 





such request for cooperation, she may 
know that she is one of a carefully regu- 
lated sampling of teachers in her state. 
Since the purpose of all studies is the 
ultimate improvement of the lot of 
each teacher, prompt and careful co- 
operation is confidently expected. In- 
deed, wherever studies for this purpose 
have been made, the teachers’ response 
has been everything that could be de- 
sired. 

In the past home economists in the 
AVA have made earnest efforts to im- 
prove programs in both high schools 
and teacher-training institutions. High 
school teachers who have taught only 
in programs for general education have 
profited indirectly through many of 


these improvements in home economics 


programs. Now equally earnest and 
thoroughgoing efforts are to be put forth 
to better understand and _ intelligently 
improve the lot of home economics 
teachers in the public schools. 

During the latter part of the week 
home economists attending the conven- 
tion joined with the research group in 
a study of the problem: How can lead- 
ers be discovered, developed and sup- 
ported? The future families 
and the concurrent responsibilities of 


needs of 


home economics leaders were vividly pic- 
tured by Dr. Robert Albright, Buffalo 
State College. Apparently 
teachers of home economics need the 
satisfying sense of personal worth that 


‘Teachers 


comes from such service and leadership. 
(Concluded on page 246) 
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uitless study of the map to see where 
€ might be coming back to the high- 
ay, I drove on. All at once I saw 
lead a red barn and gray house that 
boked familiar. How strange, I thought, 
surely passed a place just like that 
atlier today. Then I came to the 
alization that it was the same house 
d that I was just at the point where 
left the road for the detour. I was 
Ashe back where I started. Instead of 
B'ng forward I had gone backward be- 
#use I had lost sight of what direction 
as forward. 
_50 I want to raise the question today 
‘o what direction is forward in home 
onomics. Not all motion is forward. 
% all change is improvement. It is 
ly when we can really appraise what 
© are doing by some valid guiding 
gis that we can be sure that we are 
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looking forward instead of backward. 
In home economics education our 
guide to what direction is forward is 
our philosophy of family life for the 
United States and our beliefs about 
what is good in education for such fam- 
ily life. One attempting to point out 
what may be coming in the future can 
scarcely avoid showing approval or dis- 
approval of what he finds when gazing 
into the crystal ball. If that approval is 
stated or even implied then it means 
that what is found is acceptable accord- 
ing to that person’s philosophy. 
Anything that helps families to live 
together so that they bring the finest 
and best out of each member and so 
that their range and quality of coopera- 
tive action is constantly enlarged is 
something I would approve. Then, any 
home economics education that helps 


Continuing our “Rogue’s Gallery” of Conventioneers, we have Druzilla Kent, Teacher-Trainer, Home Economics Education, 
U. of Tennessee, and in-coming Chairman of the AVA Committee on Publications and Research; Grace Henderson, Carmelina 
Capo, Teacher-Trainer, Home Economics Education, U. of Puerto Rico, now studying at Cornell; Anna K. Banks; Ethel 
Mason Coan, City Supervisor of Home Economics, Buffalo, and Chairman of Local Arrangements Committee; Mabel Ander- 
son, Teacher-Trainer, Home Economics Education, Michigan State; Bertha Akin, Chief, Bureau of Homemaking Education, 
Cal; Boletha Frojen, State Supervisor, Home Economics Education, Fla.: Amanda Ebersole, Teacher-Trainer, Drexel Institute 


rward in Home Economics Education 


By Mary S. Lyle 


Professor of Home Economics Education 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa, and 


Educational Advisor to Practical Home Economics 


families to live in that way is good in 
my sight. Furthermore, any education 
that helps individuals to live with others 
with increasing satisfaction to themselves 
and with mutual benefit to an ever- 
expanding group of people is to me 
desirable. 

I do not propose to be a Drew Pear- 
son. I doubt if my percentage of correct 
predictions can reach his 82%. I can’t 
predict anything as spectacular as talk- 
ing to the moon or finding the secret 
of atomic fission reactions. It does seem, 
however, that I can foresee the direc- 


(Continued on page 224) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
tion we are to be going in home cco- 
nomics education in the next few years. 
Many things I am going to talk about, 
you are already doing. Present cvents 
cast their shadows before them. 


We have come a long way from the 
first days of the early nineteen hundreds 
when cooking and sewing classes were 
the thing. When I was a freshman in 
high school we sewed. I made a corset 
cover, a garment till then unknown to 
my wardrobe and I believe never worn. 
And we made a pair of muslin drawers 
also not a part of my wardrobe but pre- 
served to this day because of the fine 
hand stitchery. In cooking class, as a 
senior, we cooked one-fourths of recipes 
in the cutest miniature utensils you can 
imagine. When I started to teach we 
had come to the point where garments 
actually worn by girls were made for 
the most part by machine. By then our 
recipes and utensils were usually the 
regular size—not miniatures. We really 
made an effort to have our teaching 
function in the lives of our students and 
in their homes. We taught not only 
the skills of cookery and sewing but 
meal planning and wardrobe planning 
as well and included care of children 
(mostly physical) and home decoration, 
personal grooming and some home care 
of the sick—at least how to make a bed. 


Today in our forward march we are 
putting much emphasis upon helping 
the student to solve his own problems, 
to live his own life richly as a person 
and as a capable member of his own 
family. We are somewhat concerned 
with how the student is using his learn- 
ing now. Recognizing that learning 
need not stop with the last day of school 
we are willing to leave some things to 
be learned as need and interest arise in 
the future. 


It seems to me we are becoming much 
maore realistic and much less ostrichlike. 
We recognize the educational value of 
all the experiences the child has both 
in school and out. We are teaching 
much more to help each boy and girl 
take his place to the best of his ability 
in his family and among his friends 
today. We are concerned more with 
human values than with precise stitches 
or exact table settings. We are working 
for the well-adjusted child in a com- 
fortable and stimulating home. Well- 
adjusted as used here does not imply 
complacency for with good adjustment 
we still want that divine spark of dis- 
content that makes progress possible. 

In home economics education we have 
put considerable emphasis in recent 
years upon helping students to meet 
their own problems. This has meant 
that we must understand the psycho- 
logical and emotional reactions of our 
students. We need to do so much better 
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than we do now. Such emphasis also 
has necessitated an increased awareness 
on our part of the forces, economic and 
social, that are to some extent respon- 
sible for the problems we are facing. 
In the years immediately ahead it seems 
apparent that we are going to continue 
to live in an era of great uncertainty 
and discord among various groups at 
home and abroad. It seems certain that 
there will be much less available em- 
ployment for unskilled young people. 
It won't be so easy for high school 
youngsters to get and hold a job at a 
wage sometimes higher than their teach- 
ers. No doubt all of us are going to get 
less for our money so long as the infla- 
tionary pressure is with us. 

It seems clear also that the forces of 
over-crowded housing and increased 
commercialized amusement will tend to 
take adolescents, and even adults, out 
of the home for much, if not most, of 
their recreation. The prophesied in- 
crease in divorce rates will mean more 
and more broken homes. Furthermore, 
the return of many commercial services 
that were discontinued during the war 
and the appearance of new services that 
take many other productive tasks out of 
the home will mean less and less for 
children and adults to share in doing. 

If we are to buy foods ready-cooked 
and frozen as whole meals already to 
use, have laundry done by the automatic 
laundry machine or in commercial laun- 
dries, have children cared for in nursery 
schools, have clothing all ready-made 
and seck our recreation out of the home, 
then homes truly may become only 
places to sleep and change one’s clothes. 





Mary S. Lyle 


In rural homes and in low-income 
families the use of productive skills, 
instead of money, to satisfy family needs 
and wants will continue to be important 
in family life. Yet even in these families, 
forces that promise to weaken family 





life must be counteracted by my 
greater emphasis on the human rf 
tionships. There must be a much 
ter understanding of the importance 
family in the lives of individuals a 
of family life in our society. Increa 
education for satisfying family life 
surely one of our jobs as home « 
nomists in the days ahead. 

I want now to discuss what the {f 
ward look in home economics educatij 
seems to show. This I shall do in {0 
divisions: 1. In the school as a who 
2. In the high school, 3. In adult ed 
cation, 4. In teacher education. 

First, in the school as a whole. Tj 





need for greater recognition of | 
values of family life will be met byt 
school, I think, by increased empha 
on this subject in the curricula of t 
elementary and secondary schools a 
in the adult education program. Coj 
munity programs of family life edu¢ 
tion appearing in smaller towns aj 
rural areas as well as in certain expe 
mental centers seem to show this “a 
Increased teaching of nutrition, heal 
and home living in elementary sch 
is already evident. Stories of commu 
ties in which all agencies concerned wi 
family life are working together to a 
about better home life are appearing! 
the educational literature and even | 
some more ‘popular magazines. We 
home economics education will sure 








have a part in these programs. We W 
have studied homes and know the 
through home visits can help greatly | 
point out needs. We can help by 
plying teaching materials, by worki 
in planning groups, by offering the 
of our laboratories, by exerting lead 
ship in ideas without necessarily supp! 
ing all the “know how.” 

For small schools this probably a 
two teachers. Perhaps one will wo 
with community groups and elementig 
teachers, the other with the high sch 
students. Perhaps both will work pa 
time to help with these community fa 
ily life education programs and spé! 
part-time in the high schools. In la‘ 
schools the staff may include teach 
for community groups and _ nurs 
schools as well as home economics tea 
ers. The increase in nursery scho 
maintained by the public school (oft 
as part of such a program) is alread) 
some places providing more opportu! 
for the students in home economi 
Both boys and girls observe child 
and participate in their care, in of 
that they may increase their understa! 
ing of children. The young teacher @ 
then look forward to a wider field ' 
choice in the type of teaching she ¥' 
find satisfying. 

The movement is growing for mak'f 
the school a community educational 
recreational center. In small comm 


(Continued on page 246) 
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Courtesy National Association of Manufacturers 


That plastics can “take it’? is proved 
by the Velon cocktail suit above which 


withstands water, food and even ink 


MAN recently marveled in print 

that his youngest daughter had 

never heard of Greta Garbo! Since 
my personal interests run in different 
directions from his, I find greater won- 
derment in the thought that the new 
generation probaby has never heard of 
“artificial silk,” and certainly has never 
had the dubious pleasure of wearing the 
glossy and practically soluble neckties 
and sweaters made of that material in 
my youth. To them, its successor, 
rayon, is an accepted fact of life—just 
one of the fibers, like cotton, wool or 
silk. To them, the transition from 
“artificial silk” to rayon is not a miracle. 

Looking ahead, I wonder what the 
New Generation of tomorrow will never 
have heard of! I wonder if the rayon 
that we know today will be lost in 
antiquity because of the new synthetic 
fibers that we may know tomorrow. 
(And by “tomorrow” I mean some time 
very near at hand; the tempo of change 
has been almost terrifyingly accelerated 
by two World Wars.) 

Academically, it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference whether today’s students or their 
teachers know the details of the double 
historical link between “artificial silk” 
and rayon, and between rayon and the 
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A Three-Ring Circus 


synthetics of the future. Practically, 
however, it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence because rayon is not something 
which “just growed” like Topsy or like 
cotton, but is something which man is 
molding ever nearer to his heart’s de- 
sire. The steps of that process are of 
very real significance in understanding 
the fabrics of today and tomorrow. 

This, then, is the first all-important 
fact about synthetic fibers: that they 
can be tailor-made to fit specific needs 
of women and men. This is not true 
of the natural fibers. True, scientists 
are adapting cotton and wool to pro- 
duce, for example, a much stronger va- 
riety of the former, and a moth-proof 
variety of the latter, but they are lim- 
ited in their change by certain rigid 
structural characteristics of the fibers 
themselves. They cannot build from 
the ground up, as the makers of syn- 
thetic fibers are doing today. Full recog- 
nition of this one fact will take the 
surprise out of any of the textile de- 
velopments of tomorrow. 

Next, it is important for students of 
home economics, and particularly their 
teachers, to know about the three dis- 
tinct phases of textile competition in 
which synthetic fibers have been, and 
still are, involved. 


Three Battle-Fronts 

There is first the competition between 
synthetic and natural fibers. This was 
really what started the whole thing, as 
the term “artificial silk” implies. Count 
de Chardonnet was not peering into his 
test tubes to discover new fibers; he 
was trying to reproduce old ones, and 
particularly silk. This phase of com- 
petition developed from that simple first 


stage to what has been called the Battle, 


of the Fibers, to which no natural tex- 
tile material has been immune. 

It has become smart for speakers on 
textiles to say that the Battle of the 
Fibers is a misnomer, or at least no 
longer exists. Take it from this writer, 
it does. If you doubt it, get into a really 
confidential conversation with almost 
any cotton or wool manufacturer. (We 
were just about to add “or silk manu- 
facturer,” but finding one at the mo- 
ment is too tough an assignment.) 

It is true, however, that there is a 
mitigating factor about this Battle of 





By Douglas G. Woolf 


the Fibers. Synthetics have served both 
as a competitor and an adjunct of the 
natural More about this later. 

The second phase of competition has 
been within the synthetic fiber industry 
itself; among (1) the types 
based on cellulose; (2) the later 


fibers. 


original 
fibers 
made from other natural materials: and 
(3) the new and completely synthetic 
type of which Nylon and Vinyon are 
examples. 

It is necessary here to go technical 
somewhat, but we'll try to make it pain 
less. For years, the orthodox way te 
introduce the subject of rayon was t¢ 
say it was manufactured by four differ 


(Concluded on page 234) 


Courtesy E. I, duPont de Nemours and Company 


Here is a Grecian gown of Nylon with 
pleats that won’t wash out—a convinc- 
ing bit of evidence to support the au- 
thor’s belief that the truly synthetic 
types of fibers will be star performers 
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Clothing Construction Records 


EACHING, like living, has its en- 

during satisfactions. Teaching that 

makes life more abundant for the 
learner makes life more significant for 
the teacher. In home economics, as in 
every other subject, making life more 
abundant for the learner means that 
day by day the student grows in knowl- 
edge, skill and in self-directive thinking 
until she reaches the point where she 
can proceed without the aid of the 
teacher. If the teacher is to get the 


By Marjorie Prieur 


Home Economics Teacher, Webster Groves, Mo. 


success in doing an increasingly better 
piece of work, she must promote maxi- 
mum growth in her pupils. 

Now let us apply this philosophy to 
the clothing field and specifically to the 
promotion and concurrent evaluation 
of objectives in clothing courses. 

In judging the success of a clothing 
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basic significance: (1) The appearance 
of the completed garment and (2) the 
quality of learning experienced. The 
average teacher is prone to emphasize 
the first, often to the detriment of the 
second. Doubtless this is because the 
clothing teacher’s professional reputa- 
tion so frequently stands or falls with 
the success or failure of the garments 
that are made under her supervision. 
The teacher’s concern for her profes. 
sional reputation, however, should not 
blind her to the importance of teaching 
in such a way. that her students can 
continue to make their own clothing 
successfully at home after they have 
completed the clothing course. Behavior 
in unsupervised situations is the real 
test of learning. As one writer puts it- 


“Real learning whether it be 
knewledge, skills, appreciations, 
attitudes or habits, is tested by 
the ability to use it in solving new 
problems in unsupervised  situa- 
tions, in going ahead successfully 
without a teacher.”?! 


Such learning can be greatly facilitated 
by teaching techniques which include 
adequate and accurate methods of ap- 
praisal of student planning and _ think- 
ing throughout the course. 

In the days when all the girls in the 
clothing class were making identical 
garments cut from identical patterns, 


the teacher needed no written record 
for reference as to the construction 
techniques which every student had 


completed and was supposed to have 
learned. The situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent in the modern clothing class 
where the teacher tries to consider the 
various tastes and needs of the individ: 
ual student. All of the garments under 
construction are not identical. At the 
close of unit some girls may have 
learned to attach a_ reversible collar, 
some may have learned to finish the 
neckline with a shaped facing. Some 
may have learned to make french seams; 
others to make lapped seams or flat 
fells. A variety of techniques have been 
taught to a variety of students. 

If teaching has been successful, there 
should be a definite carry-over from 
one subject to the next. As incontest- 
able evidence of learning, this carry: 
over is too significant to be left to guess 


work. Finding it impossible to recall, 
after a semester, which construction 


processes each girl had previously cat 
ried out, and being dissatisfied with the 
vague assurance or lack of assurance 
1Ivol Spafford, Fundamentals in 
Home Economics, p. 31. 


Teaching 
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from the pupil when questioned, the 
writer devised the plan of using Con- 
struction Records for quick reference. 
Then the teacher and the student alike 
have tangible evidence of the scope of 
past experience in construction tech- 
niques, and of the degree to which the 
student is becoming increasingly inde- 
pendent of the teacher as she progresses 
from one project to the next. The stu- 
dent who has to be shown the same 
process over and over is not learning, 
regardless of the number of successful 
garments she may complete. Construc- 
tion Record sheets for the entire class 
may be kept in an alphabetized note 
book on the teacher’s desk where they 
are easily accessible for periodic check- 
ing and evaluation, or whenever the 
question of previous experience in a 
given technique is questioned. At the 
close of the year, the accumulation of 
each student’s Construction Records will 
give a complete and graphic picture of 
her accomplishments throughout the 
course. 


The Construction Records 
and How to Use Them 


At the beginning of the first unit, 
the student should study her pattern 
and guide sheet and make a list of all 
the new techniques which she will ex- 
perience during the construction of the 
garment. She will list in the proper 
columns the new construction tech- 
niques and new skills which will be in- 
volved in the project. In a sense, these 
are objectives or goals toward which 
the student is striving. It may be neces- 
sary for the teacher to give a little 
assistance when the student is filling in 
the Construction Record for the first 
lime. The sample with the name and 
fiber of the material, and the itemized 
cost of the garment are included on 
each sheet because this data makes the 
report of the project complete. The 
type of pattern used is recorded. Unless 
the teacher knows definitely which pat- 
terns the student has used, she may com- 
plete the course without having the ex- 
perience of working with both printed 
and unprinted patterns. 

It will be observed that the first 
Construction Record sheet differs slight- 
ly from the succeeding ones because, for 
the average student, all of the construc- 
lion processes are new and the question 
of carry-over is not involved at this stage 
of the course. 

At the beginning of the second 
project, the student will again study 
her pattern and guide sheet. She will 
be given the second Construction Rec- 
ord sheet. This time she will list sepa- 
rately the new construction techniques 
involved and the ones which are iden- 
lical or quite similar to those of the 
first project. The teacher will file these 
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sheets in her notebook which is kept on 
her desk. At the close of the unit the 
sheets will be returned to the students, 
and they will check as accurately as pos- 
sible the amount of assistance needed 
for each technique. Thus the student 
gives evidence to the teacher as well as 
to herself of just how much carry-over 
there has been from the previous unit. 

It is quite possible that the student 
may not be accurate in this checking of 
the amount of assistance needed. The 
chief value of the Record sheets lies in 
the fact that they furnish a record of 
the construction techniques which the 
student has previously cxperienced. If 
the student comes to the teacher for 
assistance in putting in a zipper, for 
example, the teacher can easily turn to 
the student’s accumulated Record sheets 
to see whether this is a new technique 
for the student, or whether it has been 


taught to her previously and there has 
been no carry-over. If the latter hap- 
pens to be the case, the teacher should 
try to help the student to recall the 
method previously used rather than to 
give her specific and detailed instruc- 
tions the second time. 


Remedial Teaching 


It is not sufficient to know how much 
remedial teaching is necessary. We must 
go one step further and determine why 
remedial teaching is necessary. Three 
reasons are most common. First, slow 
students learn by repetition, and it is 
often necessary to repeat instruction two 
or even three times. If this happens to 
be the case, the teacher should be sure 
that understanding is involved in the 
repetition and that it is not a mere 
mechanical process, otherwise it is quite 

(Continued on next page) 
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possible that real learning will never 
take place. Second, the method of pres 
entation may be at fault. Perhaps the 
teacher will find that by the use of a 
carefully planned demonstration, or:the 
use of more effective illustrative mate- 
rial, less remedial teaching will be neces- 
sary. ‘Third, the student may be men- 
tally lazy. Thinking is hard. The men- 
tally lazy student finds it easier to take 
her garment to the teacher and. be 
shown each time how to put in a zipper 
than to study the illustrative material 
and try to recall how she did it the 
last time. 

Up to this point our discussion has 
concerned carry-over when techniques 
are identical with those performed pre- 
viously. ‘The bright student should go 
beyond this and make application of 
principles learned previously in solving 
new construction problems. Educators 
call this transfer of training, independ- 


Cover Your 


AND covered buttons add a distinc- 
tive touch to spring clothes and 
give a free hand to individual use 
of color and decoration. ‘They are usual- 
ly more durable than the commercially 
covered ones and, of course, can be 
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ent reconstruction of experience, or just 
high type thinking. The terms are 
nearly synonymous. ‘The alert teacher 
will recognize, encourage and find a 
way of recording evidence of such think- 
ing. ‘The Construction Record provides 
such means. New construction —tech- 
niques which are carried on with little 
or no assistance give evidence of in- 
dependent reconstruction of experience. 

Although the term evaluation has not 
been used in this discussion, it will be 
apparent that the plan presented for 
checking the amount of carry-over, and 
the degree to which independent recon- 
struction of experience takes place, is 
merely another instrument for concur- 
rent evaluation whereby the student 
and the teacher may appraise growth in 
the light of the objectives established at 
the outset of the unit. It will be ob- 
served, however, that the Construction 
Records give evidence of progress in 


wn Buttons 


made at no cost, using scraps left over 

from the garment to be trimmed or 

previous sewing projects. Besides that, 
many communities do not have places 
where buttons can be covered. 

Almost any plain-surfaced, washable 
buttons of pearl, plastic, glass or wood 
may be used as a base. Round buttons 
are easiest to cover; shank buttons more 
difficult. Here are the steps to follow: 
1.,Cut a circle of cloth with a diameter 

twice the diameter of the button. 

2. Trim the material to fit the face of 
the button with rick-rack, embroid- 
ery, crocheting, sequins, or whatever 
else strikes your fancy. Net or lace 
over a colored fabric gives a dressy 
effect. (See finished buttons, Figures 
5, 6 and 7) 

3. Using a double thread, put a run- 
ning stitch around the circle one- 
eighth inch in from the edge. Leave 
the needle attached to the thread. 
(Figure 1) 

4. Pad the top of the button with cot- 
ton batting. The amount depends 
upon personal preference. 


5. La e button (with padding be- 
Lay the butt tl Iding | 


FIG.6 
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one phase of the clothing work only, 
namely, construction techniques. Con- 
siderable thinking is involved in the 
use of the various types of commercial 
patterns, in the ability to interpret the 
pattern guide sheet, in the ability to 
make a plan of work and to follow it 
in logical order. The student should 
improve in good work habits and in 
attitudes favorable to social develop- 
ment. Learning is involved in all of 
these factors and should be appraised 
from time to time. Some instrument of 
appraisal might be used, such as was 
suggested in the Progress Charts pub- 
lished in PractricAL HOME EcCONoMIcs 
in March, 1944. 
A Point of View in Evaluation 
It is the conviction of the writer that 
the value of an instrument of appraisal 
lies in its effectiveness in promoting 


(Concluded on page 267) 


By Shirley Jane Smith 


Assistant Home Demonstration Agent for 


Rensselaer County, New York, and 


Barbara W. Hopkins 


New York State College of Home Economies, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


tween button and material) in the 
center of the circle. (Figure 2) 
Pull the gathering thread tight and 
secure the end of it with small 
stitches. (Figure 3) 


. Cut a small square of fabric, turn in 
the edges and hem it over the gath- 
ered edges of cloth on the back ol 
the button. (Figure 4) 

8. Sew the button to the garment 

through the usual holes or through 

the cloth on the underside of the 

button. For added strength make a 

thread shank between the button and 

the garment. 


~I 


. Cover bone or metal rings in the 
same way, but cut the fabric circle 
slightly less than twice the diametet 
of the ring. 
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Opportunities in 


The Home Demonstration Field 


By Dorothy L. Bigelow 


Associate Information Specialist 
Division of Extension Information 
United States Department of Agriculture 


demonstration field—if you have a 

bachelor’s degree in home economics 
from a recognized college—if you have 
had farm experience or lived on a farm 
enough to be familiar with farm life— 
if you have the spirit of wanting to 
serve and help people—if you are adapt- 
able—if you know how to size up situa- 
tions and present material to different 
types of groups—if you like people and 
are interested in their activities. It is 
better that your training be in the 
whole field of home economics than in 
a specialized field such as nutrition, 
clothing or home management. 
have a plus value if you have had pre- 
vious experience in teaching, in home- 
making, or in business. 

The present shortage of home dem- 
onstration agents is caused partly by 
the return of married women, who have 
been serving as agents during the war, 
to their homes as their husbands return 
from military service and partly to the 
postwar expansion of home demonstra- 
tion work due to increased appropria- 
tions provided by the Bankhead-Flanna- 
gan Act passed in 1945, under which at 
least one home demonstration agent will 
be employed in each rural county. 


[cee is a job for you in the home 


Who are these home demonstration | 


agents and what is their job? They are 
the women who work with farm women 
all over the country to help them find 
answers to their problems. There are 
about 3,000 county home demonstration 
agents, assistants and women 4-H Club 
agents, both Negro and white, through- 
out the 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. They are cooperatively 
employed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, State land grant 
colleges and the counties. 

The home demonstration agent aids 
both women and girls in developing 
skills in homemaking and in managing 
effectively money, time and energy, and 
gives encouragement and guidance to 
them. She is the one the new home- 
maker turns to for advice concerning 
cooking, canning, sewing, gardening and 
many other home activities too numer- 
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ous to mention. She helps homemakers 
with family clothing problems, includ- 
ing making and remaking coats, dresses 
and children’s clothing, thus helping 
the women keep within their family 
budgets. 

She promotes better rural health by 
popularizing and spreading scientific 
findings in nutrition, home sanitation 
and home safety. She is like a teacher, 
but her classroom has the four walls of 
the county, and all the rural people in 
the county are her pupils. Many urban 
homemakers also seek her advice and 
counsel. She and the county agricul- 
tural agent work together and plan 
many activities for the entire farm fam- 
ily and for the improvement of the farm 
home and community. 

There is no monotony in the life of 
the home demonstration agent. She is 
not confined to her office but rather 
spends a good part of her time in farm 
homes, at community meetings, or driv- 
ing in her car from farm home to farm 
home and community to community. 

One of the advantages of the job is 
the constant opportunity to keep abreast 
of new developments. State home dem- 
onstration leaders and home economics 
and agricultural specialists visit the 
counties. They give valuable assistance 
and bring up-to-date information to 
the agents. 

In line with new needs, broader home 
demonstration programs are now being 
planned. Rural families are asking for 
help with such problems as health and 


medical care, housing and consumer ff 


Home demonstration agents help home- 
makers with all types of home problems 
from baby schedules to testing gauges 
on pressure cookers. This is a serv- 
ice job and requires both a_ liking 
for and an understanding of people 


Home demonstration agents organize 
and supervise 4-H Club work. They help 
the future homemakers of America de- 
velop skills in homemaking and attain 
self-confidence and poise through lead- 
ership training and ability to do things 





education, the solution. of which re- 
quires group action. 

Salaries of home demonstration agents 
range from state averages of $1,800 to 
$3,400 a year. There is also an average 
travel and expense allowance of $600. 

After an agent has been on the job 
for awhile she feels satisfied that her 
efforts have not been in vain for she 
sees the result of her work in the better- 
fed, better-clothed families, brighter and 
more convenient homes, and in the de- 
velopment of people themselves. 

That there is a need for more home 
demonstration agents is shown by the 
question asked every day by State lead- 
ers, “Where can I find a good home 
demonstration agent? I need a new 
agent right away.” Are you perhaps 
that agent? 

This article is part of a nationwide campaign to 
recruit good home demonstration agents and 4-H Club 
leaders for an ever-expanding Extension program. 
High school and college girls who are potential agents 


and leaders should be encouraged by their teachers 
to prepare for this field of work. 
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Joint Planning for 


Home Improvement Projects 


By Alice Strawn 
Home Economics Supervising Teacher for East Carolina Teachers College 
in Greenville High School, North Carolina 


question, “What should be included in home im- 

provement units?” The Pitt County Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers felt that students and their mothers 
should help them answer that question. Consequently, 
they planned a meeting in January to discuss important 
aspects of home improvement, to outline plans for home 
experiences in home improvement and to set goals for 
this phase of home economics education. Six vocational 
home economics teachers, seven mothers, seventeen stu- 
dents, nine student teachers and the teacher trainer in 
home economics education met at East Carolina College 
for this purpose. 

Following a tea served by one of the high school 
classes, there was a general discussion of the important 
phases of home improvement and the value of more 
experiences in home improvement. Then the assembly 
was divided into committees. Their topics for discus- 
sion were: selection and arrangement of furnishings, 
exterior surroundings, home management, furniture care 
and repair, overall objectives. One committee was led 
by a student teacher, one by the teacher trainer in home 
economics education and the other three by home eco- 
nomics teachers. 

The Selection and Arrangement of Furnishings is one 


MY cies homemaking teachers sooner or later face the 
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of the most important problems in teaching home im- 
provement. Getting the help of the mothers and the 
girls in planning what should be taught was very help- 
ful. This committee gave the following report: 
I. Selection 
A. Selection and use of color for attractiveness and 
restfulness. 
B. Selection of equipment and furnishings for: 
. Location, size and type of house, 
2. Personality of individual family members. 
3. Amount of money available. 
4. Style of furniture 
5. Quality and construction. 
6. Upholstering, well designed and durable. 
7. Decoration. 
Ii. Arrangement 
A. Emphasize attractiveness, convenience, comfort, 
color and beauty through use of: 
1. Pictures, flowers and other accessories. 
2. Window treatments. 
B. Furnishings arranged conveniently for: 
1. Living, 
2. Preparing, serving and eating food. 
3. Sleeping and resting. 
ft. Recreation and privacy for all members of the 
family. 
5. Dressing. 
6. Cleaning. 
The committee on Exterior Surroundings made some 
very worthwhile suggestions on what to include in this 
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of home improvement. They are: 

Painting—This probably could be done by mem 

bers of the family which would make it less ex- 

pensive. 

A. Things that usually need paint—porch boxes, 
porch furniture, house, garage and out houses. 

B. Selection of paint. Study the colors to use and 
the types of paint to use. 

C. Learn where to find information about paint- 


ing. 


. Remodeling—This may seem more than the high 


school student can do, but she may originate an 

idea and help the family to carry it out. 

A. The porch, windows and underpinning may 
need remodeling to add to the appearance of 
the exterior of the house. 

B. Students should learn how to plan for remodel- 
ing. 

Repairing—The high school girl can make minor 

repairs and help with major repairs. 

A. Window boxes, chimneys and porches are some 
of the things that may need repairing. 

B. To do this successfully the students must know 
how to make repairs and know what materials 
are needed. 

Screening—In the absence of screens, the students 

may make arrangements for screens, and those that 

need repairing may be repaired. 

A. To do this successfully the girls should be 
taught the importance of screening, how to 
make screens and where the needed informa- 
tion can be secured. 

Grounds—These should be divided into service 

areas, recreation areas and public areas. 

A. Some study should be made of how the grounds 
can be used to the best advantage according to 
the size of the lot. 

Shrubbery—Girls need to understand the value of 
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Home improvement projects increase in value when teachers, 
student teachers, students and mothers discuss important 
aspects of home improvement and together outline plans for 
These photographs were taken at the 
Pitt County joint meeting of teachers, students and mothers 


home experiences. 


shrubs and how to use them to advantage. 

A. Select according to cost, height, size, shape and 
need. 

B. Learn the native shrubs and how and where 
they can be used best. 

C. Planting—Consider distance from the house, 
variety in size and shape to prevent monotony. 
Study the lines of the house and conform 
shrubbery to house lines. 

VII. Gardens—The smallest place can be beautified by 
the right kind of plantings. High school girls 
need to know flowers, where to place gardens and 
how to plan color in their gardens. 

VIII. Driveways and Walks—Changing the driveway may 
change the whole appearance. Study should be 
made of where to place driveways, and how to 
make driveways and walks useful but attractive. 

IX. Storage—Study should be made of storage for out- 

side equipment. 

X. Sanitation 

A. Garbage—Where placed, and how to care for 
it in the city and in the country. 

B. Disposal of trash, 

C. Chicken houses, and sanitary care of chickens 
and their quarters. 

No study of home improvement is complete without 
Home Management. The management of modern homes 
is not so great a problem as in colonial days but the 
present home to be comfortable and efficient needs good 
management. The committee working on home manage 
ment made the following report of what should be in 
cluded in the high school course: 

(Continued on page 258) 
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en days to come, gave the social 

room a cheerful glow as officers of 
the Walton High Junior Class came 
hurrying in for their most important 
meeting of the year. That afternoon 
the group was to outline plans for 
the Junior-Senior end-of-year festivities. 
Then, at a closed meeting the following 
day, their various plans for parties and 
picnics were to be voted on by all the 
juniors. 

Miss Magnor, the class sponsor, had 
previously suggested that each member 
of this group come with at least two or 
three good party ideas. These were to 
be carefully discussed, improved if pos- 
sible, and only the best presented for 
the class vote. And so, with Jack Barry 
presiding and with Miss Magnor acting 
as counselor, these juniors were soon 
pouring forth a wide assortment of jolly 
good ideas. Perhaps, you can use some 
of these ideas in your school. 

Suggestions did not include ideas for 
a Junior-Senior banquet as, at Walton, 
it is customary for the seniors to have 
their own class banquet. This affair is 
a very private and, actually, more seri- 
ous than frivolous occasion. For, with 
speeches and toasts, it is their custom 
to bid a formal adieu to four happy 
years of working and playing together. 

Though Miss Magnor didn’t tell the 
juniors—certainly, it was no concern of 
theirs—she knew that a feature of this 
year’s program was to be a “Bon Voy- 
age” toast for each member of the class. 
These toasts were being prepared by a 
small group of class leaders and, in 
addition to all good wishes, would praise 
each student’s most desirable qualities. 
Placecards, at this dinner, would be 
colorful anchors to each of which would 
be attached a small sealed envelope 
bearing the student’s name. These en- 
velopes privately opened just before the 
toasts were begun, would briefly and 
kindly state what was considered to be 
that person’s most damaging character- 
istics. Then, following the bon voyage 
toast, each senior would reply by casting 
off anchor—by vowing to overcome what- 
ever foible or fault had been written in 
his sealed envelope. 

Since the Walton Juniors are always 
hosts at the Junior-Senior ball, it was 
natural that a discussion of this all- 


A BRAVE March sun, portent of gold-. 
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Junior Frolies... 


for Students 


important event should come first on 
the meeting agenda. 

The students agreed with Miss Mag- 
nor that, if a party is to be more than a 
successful event—a truly memorable oc- 
casion—it must be beautiful as well as 
gay and exciting. One student suggested 
that they plan an outdoor dance on the 
lake club boardwalk, with lots of col- 
ored lanterns, flowers and the sky for a 
ceiling. While everyone agreed that 
this would be a wonderful setting, the 
expense of renting the club for an eve- 
ning and their inability to control the 
weather, caused them to select an alter- 
nate plan. They would use, as most 
classes had before them, the high school 
gym, disguised so completely no one 
would ever think of this dance as having 
been held in such a mundane place. 
The high ceiling was to be a soft mid- 
night blue, studded with twinkling stars. 
Trees and shrubs—some artificial, some 
real—trellises and many comfortable 
little nooks for “sitting this one out” 
were to form an irregular boundary for 
the ballroom. The musicians were to 
be completely concealed. 

At one end of the ballroom on a 
softly-lighted, grass-covered knoll were 
to be old-fashioned wishing wells, filled 
with sherbet punch. As couples came 
there for refreshments, they would be 
told to make a secret wish for, accord- 
ing to tradition, “wishes wished over a 
wishing well” in the month of May al- 
ways come true! To complete the party 
disguise, the students planned a cano- 
pied, forest-walled tunnel leading from 
the drive entrance to the ballroom it- 
self with special forest-glen rooms for 
powdering and checking wraps. 

As you might imagine, these am- 
bitious plans led immediately to a dis- 
cussion of class finances—or “where we 
gonna get the dough?” ‘Though the 
class treasury was by no means empty, 
it was obvious that more money would 
be needed. Selling refreshments at 
school functions or having some sort of 
special bazaar were discussed, but the 
group finally decided they might as well 
have fun while making money. 

So, they voted for a Highway Dance 
to be held some Friday night, very soon. 
This non-date, juke-box trot was to be 
advertised quite daringly by the Junior 
Class Officers as the presentation of 





By Juanita Wittenborn 


their Official Highway Robbery Associa- 
tion. All students were to be invited 
to come steal some fun, with a guar- 
antee that the evening would not cost 
more than one dollar, though everyone 
would be welcome to try to get by on 
less. Eerie lights, black crepe paper 
hangings and a myriad of road signs 
were to decorate the dance room. Each 
guest was to be given a highway ticket 
on which all toil bridge payments, de- 
tour fees and robbery assessments were 
to be noted. When a student’s dollar 
had finally been collected, he was to be 
given a distinguishing badge. “Of 
course,” the committee agreed, “if it is 
too big a job to make all collections, we 
shall just have to kidnap various stu- 
dents, and let their friends ransom them. 


When the class officers paused to con- 
gratulate themselves on «this tricky 
money making scheme, Miss Magnor 
said, “But what about a picnic or hike? 
Don’t you want some kind of outdoor 
party this year?” The answer, of course, 
was positive—affirmative—and their out- 
door event, they agreed, would be a 
“juniors only” affair. 


One girl suggested a wild flower hunt 
and picnic lunch for some sunny Satur- 
day—but the vote was “nix” on this, as 
too many of the group had Saturday 
jobs. Soon it was agreed that the picnic 
should be a Friday evening, after school 
affair, with the simplest of fare—tuna 
fish salad, potato chips, pickles, olives, 
chocolate cake, fruit and lots of iced 
soda pop. Since it was unanimously 
agreed to go to some spot along the 
lake shore, their party problem soon 
resolved itself into a debate over modes 
of locomotion to and from the party. 
Some of the fellows, undoubtedly woods 
men at heart, favored an old-fashioned, 
double-file, Indian style hike with fre- 
quent partner changes. The girls, on 
the other hand, preferred the luxury 
and romance of traveling hay-rick style. 
This problem was easily settled by this 
talented group. They simply agreed to 
do both, hiking out to the secret picnic 
spot—following a trail previously blazed 
by the picnic committee—and hayriding 
back by moonlight. 
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UT on the farm in Michigan, I can 

still see my uncle coming in from 

the hay field, hot, tired and thirsty, 
and calling in a loud voice for his jug 
of buttermilk from the cool, earth- 
floored cellar. Then we children would 
come running with our special cups and 
stand modestly waiting our turn. He 
was the first, of course, to quaff this 
cool nectar in a long and satisfying 
draught. Then he would make a loud 
smacking sound, drawing in his upper 
lip and running his tongue along the 
edge of his white mustache, exclaiming: 
“Too good for common folks, too good 
for common folks!” 


Today, most of our commercial butter 
is made from sweet cream instead 
of sour, because of its superior keeping 
qualities. After the butter has been re- 
moved, the remaining buttermilk does 
not taste very good, so the dairy indus- 
try has had to make an entirely new 
buttermilk for the demand and taste of 
the public. In the true sense of the 
word, this product is not really butter- 
milk, but pasteurized milk which has 
been soured by pure cultures of bac- 
teria, specially selected for their good 
flavor, and churned. 

Buttermilk scores as a luxury drink 
but plain sour milk, either skimmed or 
whole, with a firm, velvety curd, has its 
laurels, too. My first meeting with it 
was in Brazil on a coffee Facenda. It 
was a hot, humid day, and we were all 
sitting around a long table when the 
servant brought in a huge glass punch 
bowl and placed it in the center of the 
table. It was filled to the top with a 
smooth, white, quivering pudding. At 
least, I thought it was pudding. I had 
the surprise of my life when it was 
ladled into individual glass dishes and 
sugar mixed with cinnamon was passed, 
for then I discovered it was sour milk 
curd. I had to make myself eat it, to 
be polite, but by the time I had finished 
my serving, I began to like it and find 
it most refreshing. 

In this country, early American set- 
tlers used to refer to sour curd as “Bon- 
nie clobber.” Just plain curdled milk 
was thus glorified with this endearing 
name. If it is a good curd, it will cut 
as firm and as smooth as a well baked 
custard pudding. If the right bacteria 
dominate the milk, that is, if there are 
enough of the lactic streptococci, the 
flavor will be right and the curd per- 
fect, becoming solid at room tempera- 
ture in twenty-four hours. 


I was offered this dish again in Eu- 
Tope, but this time I recognized it and 
was delighted to eat it once more. There 
Were seven people in the family where 
it was served, and each one had a dif- 
ferent colored glass dish especially for 
this purpose. Here it was customary to 
pour the fresh milk into the individual 
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dishes and set them away until the milk 
became firm. 

In Norway, where it is also served this 
way, they crumble dark rye bread, mix 
it with sugar and a little cinnamon, 
and sprinkle it over the surface. This 
makes the dish more nourishing as well 
as very tasteful. 

A lovely gelatin pudding can be made 
from fresh buttermilk. A cup of sugar 
is added to a quart of buttermilk and 
stirred until dissolved. Two tablespoons 
gf plain gelatin powder are mixed in 
gne-fourth cup of cold water and melted 
over hot water. Then the sweetened 
buttermilk is slowly stirred into the 
melted gelatin. Fruit coloring may be 
added, and vanilla or two tablespoons 
of rum for flavoring. This is very sim- 
ple to make and a refreshing and de- 
licious pudding for hot summer weather. 

Sour cream, too, may be utilized in 
many ways, such as a dressing for vege- 
tables and salads, and in meat gravies. 
A very common European salad is let- 
tuce leaves with quartered, hard-boiled 
eggs, served with heavy sour cream, 
slightly sweetened. 

Sour milk has long been known as a 
healthful and nourishing food. When 
Metchnikoff, the great Russian bacteri- 
ologist, was working at the Pasteur In- 
stitute in Paris, about 1890, he came 
to the conclusion that the unusual 
longevity of the Bulgarian people was 
due to their sour milk diet. Investi- 
gating this correlation, he isolated from 
the Bulgarian sour milk the main acidi- 
fying organism and called it Bacillus 
bulgaricus. (Now it is re-named Lac- 
tobacillus bulgaricus.) His theory was 
that when enough of these acid-produc- 
ing bacteria are established in the intes- 


harmful bacteria cannot grow 


tines, 
there. 

About twenty years ago, two Yale 
bacteriologists working on a_ similar 
hypothesis found that a close relative 
of Bacillus bulgaricus which they called 
Lactobacillus acidophilus was even more 
efficient. Thus the Acidophilus Milk 
became established in this country. 

But the Bulgarians were not the only 
people who had developed a special 
type of sour milk. All around the East- 
ern Mediterranean, the farming popu- 
lations of Egypt, Turkey, Armenia and 
the Balkans have made their own types 
of fermented milk for many centuries, 
and so did the nomad tribes around the 
Caspian Sea. Several of these milk 
drinks have been introduced into this 
country, and have gained .at least local- 
ized importance. 

Some forty years ago in Tennessee, 
farmers made a fermented milk by add- 
ing little white kernels, looking much 
like pieces of popped corn. These little 
kernels would grow and multiply in 
milk, causing it to ferment with an 
agreeable sour flavor. A piece of white 
kernel was always saved to make a fresh 
batch, as one saves a bit of yeast in 
making bread. If the kernels ran out 
or died, a few were borrowed from a 
neighbor to get started again. We know 
now that these were Kefir granules, 
which have been used by the people of 
the old world for many centuries. 

A great variety of fermented sour 
milk drinks have been developed by the 
peoples of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
In these countries, milk was plentiful— 
milk from goats, mares, sheep, cows and 
even from buffalos—but it spoiled rap- 

(Concluded on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
idly because of the unsanitary condi- 
tions of milking and of the warm 
climate which made spoilage bacteria 
multiply rapidly. So fermented milks 
were prepared by boiling the fresh milk, 
cooling it, and pouring into it some 
of the good fermented milk of the day 
before. Most of these products contain 
yeast besides various lactic acid bacteria. 

Sour milk drinks have many different 
names in different countries with dif- 
ferent languages. From Turkey comes 
Yoghurt; from Armenia, Mazoon; from 
Egypt, Leben; from Turkestan, Busa. 
Then, around the Caspian Sea, the 
Kossac tribes of South Russia developed 
the Kuban fermented milk; further in 
the Stappes, Kumys is made. From the 


Balkan countries comes the Bulgarian 
milk, and Kefir. Sardinia has a special 
sour milk called Cieddu. India makes 
a drink called Dadhi. In the northern 





countries, plain sour milk or buttermilk 
is used, as described before. Only Nor- 
way has produced an unusual milk 
drink, a viscous sour milk called Taette. 


Most of us have to cultivate a taste 
for sour milk as for olives or oysters 
but it is a taste well worth acquiring, 
both for eating pleasure and health 
benefit. It could be developed easily in 
children if we used sour milk more 
freely. Once I was serving little individ. 
ual dishes of curdled sour milk with 
sugar and cinnamon to our children 
when some neighbor children came in 
and wanted to try it. Later, their mother 
asked me for the recipe of that ‘“‘won- 
derful pudding” her children had eaten 
at our home, for they wanted her to 
make some like it. 





Syntheties 
(Continued from page 225) 


ent processes: viscose, cuprammonium, 
nitrocellulose and acetate. These all 
fall into the first type listed above, in 
that their production starts with cellu- 
lose in the form of either cotton linters 
or wood pulp as a base. The first three 
differ from the fourth in that their final 
product in each case is, chemically, cellu- 
lose, while in the fourth case it is a 
chemical compound of cellulose. This 
difference is more than a merely tech- 
nical one; cellulose acetate yarn has 
quite different characteristics from yarns 
of the three regenerated cellulose types. 

The second grouping—that of syn- 
thetic fibers made from natural mate- 
rials other than cellulose—is a hetero- 
geneous collection the members of 
which, with a few outstanding excep- 
tions, are important largely from a 
laboratory or experimental point of 
view. In recent years chemists have 
tried to make fiber out of almost every 
material found in nature in reasonable 
quantity and fairly accessible. One of 
the best known in this group is casein 
fiber. Another product which can be 
classified in this loose portfolio is Fiber- 
glas. Fibers which have had their day 
in the sun of publicity but which are 
not at present important commercially 
in this country include soy-bean fiber. 
Others which thus far have been only 
headline curiosities start with such bases 
as peanuts, seaweed, albumen and what- 
have-you. 

The third major grouping listed 
above is almost self-explanatory. Such 
fibers as Nylon and Vinyon are com- 
pletely synthetic products of the chemi- 
cal industry. They are the ones on 
which most public interest is centered 
at present, and which may be in the 
vanguard of important events to come. 
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Completely Synthetic Fabrics 


But there is a third phase of textile 
competition which, although still em- 
bryonic, is the most exciting of all; that 
is, the possibility of completely synthetic 
fabrics vs. those made by old-school 
methods. Anyone who has ever walked 
just once through a textile mill can 
imagine the revolutionary effect of sheet 
fabrics, formed by extrusion from a 
chemical solution, replacing the fabrics 
now made by the intricate succession of 
processes involved in preparation, spin- 
ning and weaving. 

This is where the “it-can’t-be-done” 
chorus starts. Those with vested inter- 
est in the form of textile machinery in 
place or for sale naturally resent any 
hints that their equity may someday be 
valueless. Then, too, the naturally nega- 
tive thinkers come up with their usual 
resistance to change. 

But the student and the teacher have 
no point of view to maintain with re- 
spect to this and the other controversial 
aspects of textile competition outlined 
in this article. They have, or should 
have, nothing but curiosity. 


What May Happen 


So saying, I proceed to outline what 
I think may happen in the future. 

As for the first form of competition, 
it is my conviction that the Battle of 
Fibers is a losing one for the natural 
fibers. This statement will be no sur- 
prise to those who have followed my 
writings, as I have made it time and 
again over the last twenty-five years. My 
reasons for putting my money on the 
synthetics are: (1) that, as indicated 
above, they can be made to fit prac- 
tically any specific requirements; (2) 
that the uniformity of the quality of 
any one type of synthetic fiber can far 
exceed that of a natural fiber; and (3) 
that the quantity of supply and the cost 


of synthetics can be controlled, thus 
avoiding disastrous price fluctuations 
such as have marked the history of the 
cotton market, for example. 

On the future of the intra-industry 
competition, I favor, for the long pull, 
the truly synthetic type of fibers, such 
as Nylon and Vinyon, as against the 
cellulose derivatives, casein fiber, etc. 

On the third point, I incline to the 
belief that completely synthetic fabrics 
will eventually render obsolete the spin- 
ning frame, the loom and other stand- 
ard types of textile equipment. 

It should be emphasized that these 
predictions, or guesses, or hunches, or 
whatever you want to call them, are for 
the broad future. They do not imply 
that the holder of any quantity of natu- 
ral fibers, or of the old-line synthetic 
fibers, or the owner of standard textile 
machinery, should sell short. The world 
is crying for textiles today, and all sup- 
plies of fiber and all textile machines, 
in hand or in sight, will find prompt 
and profitable employment. Further- 
more, even when the Battle of the 
Bulge is over, and the textile industry 
settles down to its usual role of an 
over-produced and generally unprofit- 
able field, radical changes such as I have 
visualized will not take place over night. 
But don’t forget the tempo of all change 
has been accelerated! 

To the student of home economics, 
and to the teacher, there is a challenge 
here. Text-books on textiles will be of 
little help, because of their easy ob- 
solescence. It will be necessary to keep 
constantly in touch with the industry 
itself during its dynamic changes. 


This, the first of two articles by Mr. 
Woolf, covers synthetic fibers as a field. 
The second, to appear in next month’s 
issue, will be directed toward the use of 
synthetic fibers in clothing and oiher 
household roles.—Editor 
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To Buy—Or Not To Buy—Equipment 


lunch equipment purchases, at least until manufac- 

turers get back into full production. This is being 
done, of course, as rapidly as existing facilities permit. 
At best, however, it seems likely to be a matter of 
months until enough new equipment will be available 
to meet current needs. Even then, much of the newly 
made will still be reproductions of old patterns. 

Manufacturers are keenly aware of the need for re- 
designing cafeteria equipment, but they are so drastical- 
ly limited by the machinery, materials and labor avail- 
able that the most expedient way in which to meet the 
overwhelming demands resulting from the phenomenal 
growth of the food service business is to continue repro- 
ducing models available before the war. Consequently, 
those who buy now must accept such equipment as can 
be made available under the circumstances. If, how- 
ever, it is possible to make the equipment on hand last 
until redesigned models can be manufactured, then the 
kind of kitchens and dining rooms dreamed of during 
the war years can become a reality. 

Many schools may have to buy equipment in order to 
continue service. Those schools will do well to check 
with local dealers to see if the equipment needed is 
available, In some cases, of course, local dealers may 
have some equipment on hand. If the necessary equip- 
ment is not available from the local dealers, there are 
two alternatives: 1. Write to the manufacturer to see 
when an order for the new equipment can be placed 
through a local jobber; 2. Investigate the possibility of 
buying used cafeteria equipment from the supply no 
longer needed by the armed forces. 

The local office of Consumer Goods Division, Wan 
Assets Corporation, issues a catalog every two weeks 
called “Notice of Available Property.” This catalog de- 
scribes army and navy food service equipment which 
can be purchased by schools. It is sent to all Boards of 
Education throughout the country. Tax supported 
schools are second on the list of priority groups to which 
this surplus property is available. Others on the list in- 
clude: Federal Agencies, State and local governments 
(including public schools), veterans and non-profit tax- 
exempt organizations. 

Directions for placing the order are given under each 
priority group heading. The equipment available is 
listed’ under different section headings. Each section 
gives information under five sub-headings, namely, 1. 
Description; 2. Condition by Code (This ranges from 
“11 New—Unused; Excellent” to “43 Used—Repairs Re- 


Wien in doubt—don’t” certainly applies to school 
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quired’’); 3. Quantity; 4. Unit Price; 5. Location in the 
United States of America. 

If schools wish to examine the equipment listed, they 
may do so by going to the location where equipment is 
being held. Equipment listed in any of these catalogs 
is available to buyers in any part of the country even 
though local catalogs list only the equipment stored 
locally, Too much stress cannot be laid on the advisa- 
bility of examining used equipment before buying. Some 
of this equipment was constructed for emergency situa- 
tions and should not be used in an ordinary installation. 
Other pieces have suffered such hard usage during the 
war years that they are of little value except for tem- 
porary use. Some, however, were designed with features 
which may be equally advantageous in other locations 
and have had so little or such careful use that they may 
prove satisfactory for a considerable period of time. 
Much of the small equipment, including stainless steel 
cooking utensils, are excellent buys. 

The low cost of most of the equipment purchased 
through the War Assets Corporation makes it a real 
bargain if it suits the needs of the food service in which 
it is to be used. The total cost is the list price minus 
40% discount to schools plus shipping charges from the 
shipping point. (Responsibility for delivery rests with 
the purchaser.) Payments for equipment are made to the 
War Assets Corporation. In some states, this equipment 
can be cleared through a central purchasing agent as- 
signed to the State Department. 

Orders are filled in the sequence in which they are 
received. As mentioned before, first preference is given 
to federal government agencies, second prefernce to 
schools and other state and local government agencies, 
while third preference is given to veterans and fourth to 
non-profit tax-exempt organizations. 

Because care of equipment is one of the major items 
of consideration in making selections, we have included 
in this month’s School Lunch Section an article on cafe- 
teria housekeeping by a New York City high school 
dietitian whose lunchroom equipment has been retained 
in unusually good condition during the ten years she 
has been assigned to a certain school. The following 
article, describing the experiences of a rural school in 
New Jersey in equipping a lunchroom during the first 
few months after the close of the war, shows that the 
problem of getting school lunch equipment can be 
solved when the cooperation of the community is suc- 
cessfully enlisted. 

(See Equipment Bibliography on page 238) 
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Cafeteria Housekeeping 


for those food service directors faithful to their creed. 

This is portended in the universally accepted maxim, 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness.” The reward promised 
is manifested in part by the shining aura radiating from 
every well cleaned piece of equipment in the lunchroom. 
It is the difficulty of developing a satisfactory cleaning 
schedule which usually paves that broad road of good 
intentions leading to the infernal dump heap. 

In our school we have solved the problem of staying 
on the right road by dividing our housecleaning into 
three time divisions: 1. the daily cleaning; 2. the weekly 
cleaning; 3. the mid-term and final examination clean- 
ing. Routine procedure for each of these clean sweeps 
makes it easier to insure the desired results. Items on 
our cleaning agenda include: 


A SPECIAL halo is being retained in celestial storage 


Daily Cleaning 
(At end of lunch period) 

Solar Waste Cans—Picked up, trucked to incinerator, 
contents burned, cans returned to lunchroom, exte- 
riors of cans wiped. 

Lunchroom Tables—Tops washed. 

Lunchroom Chairs—Wiped and stacked on tables. 
(The same crew which washes the tables and chairs 
washes the outside of waste cans.) 

Floors—Swept with sweeping compound. 

Steam Tables—Insets washed and dried. 

Counters—Cleaned and stacked with clean dishes, silver 
and napkins conveniently placed for the next day’s 
service, covered with cheese cloth. 

Work Tables—Scoured. 

Cooking Utensils—Polished, sorted and hung or put in 
cupboards ready for next day’s use. 

Special Equipment Items—Such as mixer, slicer, peeler 
and dish washing machine are allocated for cleaning 
to those workers who use them and are, therefore, 
familiar with their operations, 

Floor—Swept and brushed several times a day in kitch- 
en; once a day in lunchroom. 

Towels—Collected, boiled in clorox solution and hung 
on racks to dry. (We have found that it is best to 
have enough racks to supply each department with as 
many as needed. The conservation of energy in elimi- 
nating discussion of property rights more than com- 
pensates for the cost of additional racks required.) 
Small, collapsible, wooden racks are well suited for 
drying towels. Such racks can be cleaned easily and 
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By Lola K. Cross 


Dietitian, Bayside High School, New York City 


placed on top of each stove (after the heat is turned 
off for the day, of course). The remaining heat dries 
both towels and racks thoroughly. 


Weekly Cleaning 
(Thursday afternoons, Friday and Monday mornings) 


Insets of Waste Cans—Placed in a designated place on 
Thursday afternoons after waste cans are emptied. On 
Friday these are scraped with putty knives, washed 
and disinfected with a strong disinfecting CN solution, 
the cases into which they are to be returned are ex- 
amined carefully to make certain no scraps have lodged 
in them, insets inserted into cases. 

Baseboards—Porters clean the tile baseboards. 

Kitchen Ice Boxes—Cleaned very carefully, drains and 
shelving removed and scrubbed with a brush, outside 
of box washed on all sides and on top. 

Window Ledges—Scoured. 

Wall Tiling of Kitchen—Wiped with damp cloth. 

Dishes and Silver—Counted and arranged in order for 
the next week’s use. (Various utensils usually need 
reshuffling at least once a week.) 

Silver Flatware—Polished on Monday mornings. Because 
we have to have so much silver to supply our three 
thousand daily patrons, we clean the silver from half 
our counters on one Monday, the other half on the 
following Monday. In this way all the silver is cleaned 
every two weeks. 


Bi-Monthly Cleaning 
(During Midterm and Final Examination periods) 


Our school is operated, so that there are two weeks in 
each term in which the pupil’s cafeteria is not used. One 
of these is the mid-term test week in the middle of the 
term, The other is the last week of the term when 
Regents Examinations are being given. The time and 
spacings of these food service recesses very conveniently 
provide the time needed for thorough cleaning opera- 
tions of the cafeteria. 

Walls—Washed with a liquid wall cleaner. 

Tables—Placed upside down on chairs, scraped with 
putty knives to remove unsolicited donations of chew- 
ing gum. (The amount accumulated here in this time 
interval is beyond the wildest speculations of those 
uninitiated in food service for Young America.) 

Scraped surfaces are then thoroughly scrubbed and 

left to dry. (Continued on page 262) 
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Rural Town 
Makes Good 


By Edna Herr 


School Lunch Supervisor 
New Jersey State Office for Marketing Services 
United States Department of Agriculture 


population in the rolling farm land of Monmouth 

County, New Jersey. Most of its activity centers 
around the little three-room school house where the 
teachers are exceptionally interested in the welfare of 
the pupils. 

Last September a large percentage of the children 
came to school by bus, bringing with them a cold packed 
lunch. This was called to the attention of the Parent 
Teacher Association along with the fact that the govern- 
ment under the Department of Agriculture was helping 
schools like Morganville to start a hot school lunch to 
improve the nutrition of children. 

The Morganville P.T.A. immediately invited a repre- 
sentative of the Community School Lunch Program to 
a special meeting to explain the program and how it 
could be applied to their school. The meeting was 
opened with a report from a mother in a neighboring 
town. She told the Morganville PTA how her town 
started a school lunch from almost nothing and how it 
has expanded until a balanced hot lunch is now being 
served to practically the whole school. 

Starting a school lunch with nothing seemed like a 
pretty big job, almost too big for that little community 
to tackle. The only space available was a teachers’ small 
room which was willingly offered by the teachers. There 
still remained, however, the need for a new cesspool, a 
sink, a stove—just everything! 

Someone suggested that all the town folks be notified 
what they were planning. Surely there were plumbers 
and carpenters who had children in that school. They 
would be interested in a good hot lunch for their 
children. Maybe a discarded stove or even a refrigerator 
might be unearthed. Want ads could be put in nearby 
town papers. Some folks are interested in doing some- 
thing for children whether they live in their town or not. 

The meeting ended with the appointment of a com- 
mittee to appear at the Board of Education meeting and 
request financial aid, Almost as an answer to a prayer 
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the day before this meeting, Mr. and Mrs. La Voie 
donated to the school $2,000 to be used in any way the 
Board saw fit. Mr. and Mrs. La Voie own the La Voie 
Laboratories next to the school. They had watched the 
teachers and children day by day make the most of what 
they had. This philanthropic couple felt that the Mor- 
ganville school needed a few more physical advantages. 
The money they gave was turned over to the PTA for 
the establishment of a lunchroom in the school. 

The Parent Teacher Association decided to buy only 
what was absolutely needed to start with but to buy 
good quality equipment, large enough to provide for a 
growing school lunch program. Since they could find no 
large aluminum kettles, they invested in two large pres- 
sure cookers. They bought a gas stove which permitted 
use of their pressure cookers, an electric refrigerator with 
plenty of space, as well as sink, dishes and cutlery. The 
town fathers built long tables, cabinets and drain boards 
and covered them with linoleum edged with chrome. 
A linoleum floor was laid in the kitchen. 

In less than a month, the pupils in Morganville were 
enjoying a good hot school lunch. Only a kitchen has 
been installed to date. The younger grades are served 
in their rooms. The higher grades file by the kitchen 
and pick up their trays and eat in their classrooms. The 
teachers report desirable scholastic gains in all classes 
and much more pep, especially in the afternoon. 

The school lunch program is far from perfect but the 
community is pleased with the progress made in a short 
time, With everyone interested and working together 
for a good cause, they are now planning to add a new 
wing to the school which will include a dining room. 
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(Continued from page 235) 


Equipment Bibliography 
Standards for selecting equipment as well as more 
detailed suggestions for cafeteria housekeeping may be 
found in the following references: 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON EQuipMENT—United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

CarE OF Foop Service EquipMENT—American Dietetics 
Association, Chicago, 1944, 
Catalogs of leading manufacturers of all items of 

equipment. 

EFFECT OF COLOR ON DIFFERENT LIGHTING~Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

ESTABLISHING AND OPERATING A RESTAURANT—Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 1946 
Foop SERVICE IN INsTITUTIONS—Bessie Brooks West and 
Levelle Wood, John Wiley and Sons, New York. 

1945 

FURNISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT FOR RESIDENCE HALLS— 
Mary DeGarmo Bryan and Etta H. Handy. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 1933 

MEALs FoR MAny—Katherine Harris and Marian A. 
Wood. Cornell Bulletin for Homemakers, No. 447, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 1946 

PLANNING Foop SERVICE FOR WorKERS IN INDUSTRY— 
Katharine Harris. New York State College of Home 
Economics, Ithaca, N. Y. 1944 

RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT—J. O. Dahl. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 1938 

THE ScHOOL CAFETERIA—Mary DeGarmo Bryan. F. S. 
Crofts and Co., New York. 1940 





Equipment Available 


Early responses to a questionnaire survey we are mak- 
ing on equipment available for school lunchrooms yield 
the following information: 

The Griswold Manufacturing Company is distributing 
prewar models of commercial electric ranges, ovens, fry 
kettles, grills, roll warmers, food servers, griddles, hot 
plates and waffle bakers. However, orders being placed 
now are scheduled for July and August deliveries. 

American Machine and Foundry lowerator dispensers 
are available now. Market Forge Company vegetable 
steamers are also available at the present time. The new 
equipment has been generally restyled, is of stainless 
steel and lighter in weight. ‘The Champion Dishwashing 
Machine Company has improved models available now, 
although deliveries are slow. The Cleveland Range Com- 
pany has improved capacity steam cookers available. 
Trends on restyling are toward streamlining and making 
equipment easier to keep clean and sanitary. 

The G. S. Blakeslee and Company, manufacturers of 
dish and glasswashing machines, mixing machines and 
potato peelers, says, ‘““The present indications are that 
deliveries are going to get worse before they get better. 
We therefore urge all hotel and restaurant operators to 
anticipate their requirements.” 
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Public Health Nurses Promote 
School Lunch Program 


New York State public health nurses encourage par- 
ticipation in the School Lunch Program, especially in 
rural towns. These nurses take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities they have when visiting parents to explain the 
advantages of the Program. They also bring up the 
topic of nutrition at community group meetings. Motion 
pictures for food handlers which are frequently shown 
at these meetings offer a chance to praise the school lunch 
staff. Discussion periods following the film provide an 
outlet for answering questions parents ask about the 
school lunch and also to give parents an opportunity to 
make suggestions for its better operation. 





Interpreting the Federal School Lunch Pattern 

for Vegetables 

To insure meeting the requirement of three-fourths 
cup vegetable and fruits with scoops whose measures ap- 
proximate the amount required; e.g., 

316 scoop serves approximately 14 cup 

#18 scoop serves approximately 14 cup 

One vegetable may be served with #8 and one with 
#16 to total 34 cup. 

To calculate the amounts of vegetables and fruits 
necessary to prepare in order to meet individual require- 
ments of 34 cup per person, the following equivalents 
may be helpful: 

e Bulk foods—Approximately 934 quarts edible portion 
yields 50 servings of 34 cup. 

e Canned foods—#10 can yields approximately 12 cups. 
Twelve cups provide 16 servings of 34 cup; 25 servings 
of 14 cup; 50 servings of 14 cup. 

e Frozen foods—Two and one-half pound package of 
vegetables vary in measurement after cooking from 
5 to 8 cups. 





The Ladder of Success 
100% I did. 
90% I will. 
80% I can. 
70% I think I can. 
60% I might. 
50% I think I might. 
40% What is it? 
30% I wish I could. 
20% I don’t know how. 
10% I can’t. 
0% I won't. 
—Anonymous 
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] Pour off the liquid 
into a sauce pan, 
and boil until it has 
reduced one-half. 





2 Add the vege- 
table, and heat 
quickly. The vege- 
table has already 
been scientifically 
cooked to retain 
food values. Over- 
cooking should be 
avoided. 













3 Add salt, 
pepper, but- 
ter or marga- 
rine. Then 
serve at once. 





4 If the vegetable is 
not to be served with 
its liquid, save that 
liquid to add to soups, 
sauces or gravies. It 
contains water-sol- 
uble vitamins and 
minerals that should 
not be wasted. 











@ Point out to your students that the correct method of heating 


FREE! A new booklet, TIMELY RECI- 
PES STARRING CANNED FOODS. 


vegetables is important to preserve nutritive value and to take full Address your request to Libby, 


advantage of the skill and scientific care of America’s canners. 

Libby’s Peas, for instance, represent the combined work and 
research of many specialists. Soil experts choose the growing areas 
where the tenderest, sweetest peas can be produced; the seed is the 


result of years of horticultural research. 


Food scientists constantly work along with canning technicians, 
perfecting methods of retaining flavor and food values. And speed 
—so vital to quality—is ever uppermost in the minds of Libby 
workers. Sometimes Libby’s Peas are sealed in the can in as 
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little as sixty minutes after leaving the field! 


LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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more encouraging as spring brings 

promise of another harvest. Pota- 
toes, cabbage and oranges continue to 
be abundant in national supply. Eggs 
and poultry are also on the liberal side. 
Rolled oats are abundant and an inex- 
pensive food. 

Individual foods due to be more plen- 
tiful on American dinner tables this 
year are: beef, pork, fish, evaporated 
milk, cheese, cream, lard, canned and 
frozen vegetables and potatoes—possibly 
also sugar. There may be less lamb, 
mutton, veal, possibly fluid milk, fresh 
vegetables and cereal products. 

In nutritive value the average Ameri- 
can’s diet will be about the same as last 
year, and much better than in prewar 
years. He will get about 3360 calories 
a day compared to 3250 in prewar years. 
Probably the new wheat conservation 
program will furnish him with slightly 
more protein, iron and B-vitamins, espe- 
cially thiamine. 

The total world production picture is 
still obscured by a dark cloud. The facts 


Nom on the home food front is 


show that this country is the principle 


hope for salvation. It is hoped that 
Americans, knowing the facts about the 
world food shortages, will make a con- 
certed effort to stop all wastage of foods 
and deny themselves certain foods 
needed for shipment abroad. In this 
way millions may survive who are other- 
wise doomed to death by starvation. 

In continental Europe, only Denmark 
and Sweden have diets approximating 
prewar levels. In France, Greece, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Norway, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg and Bel- 
gium, people are on a restricted diet 
level. In Spain, Italy, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Finland and segments of 
Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia and Rou- 
mania, there is a sore deficiency in both 
total energy and almost every nutrient. 
In the Far East, shortages of fertilizers 
and labor as well as unfavorable weath- 





Save a Slice 

“If each American family would save 
just one slice of bread a week, one hun- 
dred million loaves would be saved in 
a year. Or, to estimate it by the day, if 
each family would save half a slice a day, 
the saving would amount to a half mil- 

lion loaves daily.” 
Statement by Dr. HAZEL STIEBELING 


Chief, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. 





er for maturing rice crops have further 
contributed to the grim spectre of world 
starvation. 


Citrus Fruit Production 

World production of citrus fruits in 
1945-46 is the largest on record. The 
total output in 36 major producing 
countries is estimated at 335 million 
boxes. 

Of the current season’s prospective 
citrus production about 243 million 
boxes are oranges, tangerines and man- 
darins; 66 million boxes are grapefruit; 
and 26 million boxes are lemons. 


Foreign Flours 

Bread in most countries throughout 
the world today is darker and contains 
more roughage than our 80 per cent 
extraction flour, which went into effect 
March Ist as a wheat conservation 
measure. In practically all of Europe 
and Russia, the extraction rates for 
bread are 85 per cent, and in other 
countries, the rate is even higher. South 
Africa has had a wheat extraction rate 
of 96 per cent for the past 4 years, and 
a 100 per cent extraction rate for corn. 
Many countries also add rye and coarse 
grains to their flour. 


Onions in April 

Relief from the current shortage of 
onions will begin in April when the 
Texas early crop matures, according to 
USDA. The acreage planted to onions 
in Texas is larger than average and 
growers report that it is making satis- 
factory progress. 


Groceries Plus 

ENRICHED—RESTORED—FORTIFIED. These 
words are used so often on labels today 
that nutritionists of the USDA have de- 
fined them for homemakers as follows: 

ENRICHED—a word properly used only 
for bread and flour—is regulated by defi- 
nite standards set by law. Iron and two 
B_ vitamins—niacin and _ thiamine—are 
put back in about the amounts lost in 
milling white flour from the whole 
grain. A third B vitamin—riboflavin—is 
added in even larger amounts than are 
found in whole wheat. Standards are 
also set up for calcium and vitamin D, 
though addition of these is voluntary. 

Under War Food Order No. 1, all 
bakers’ white bread and rolls must be 
enriched. This will apply to bread 
baked with the new 80% extraction 
flour. Enrichment of white flour is still 
voluntary in most States, but the flour 


must meet Government standards if it 
is labeled “enriched.” 

RestorepD—refers to nutrients original- 
ly present in the food but lost in proc- 
essing which are put back. Breakfast 
cereals are sometimes restored to whole 
grain levels by the addition of thiamine, 
niacin and iron. This is voluntary on 
the part of the manufacturers. 

Fortiriep—when foods are fortified, 
nutrients that were not originally pres- 
ent are added. Almost all margarine is 
fortified with vitamin A. Milk is some- 
times fortified with vitamin B. 


Vitamins in Sweet Potatoes 

The sweet potato, a staple item of 
diet in the South, is now in the lime- 
light for its vitamin A and C values. 
The deep-colored varieties are particu- 
larly rich in carotene. Vitamin C con- 
tent differs less in range of varieties. 
The North Carolina Experiment Station 
believes that breeding sweet potatoes 
with a high vitamin A content will be 
well worthwhile as an aid to better 
diets. 


Floating Freezing Plant 

The “Betty Jean,” a 44-ton fishing 
boat, is sailing the Mexican Gulf, 
equipped to quick-freeze shrimp. Her 
owners plan to take shrimp from the 
trawlers as they are gathered, quick- 
freeze them and store in a 20-ton refrig- 
erated hold for transport to distribution 
centers. This should insure consumers 
a superior product. 


Crackers Will Be Good 


Crackers and cookies made from the 
emergency “Truman” flour, if properly 
handled, will be just as appetizing and 
nutritious as they have always been. 
Tests run with the emergency flour have 
indicated that baked goods will be only 
slightly darker than they have been in 
the past. Crackers may look a bit cream- 
ier but bran specks will be scarcely 
noticeable. Housewives who have been 
apprehensive over the appearance and 
flavor of baked goods made from the 
new flour should stop their worrying. 


—Correction, Please— 
There is a typographical error in line 
13 of the food note, Our “New” Flour, 
page 178, of the March issue. It should 
read 8 per cent raise instead of 80 per 
cent raise. 
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‘mentum slowly. Small but ever in- 
creasing supplies of yard goods and 
wearing apparel are reaching the stores. 
Overbuying and unequal distribution 
makes the supply situation show little 
improvement, especially when measured 
in terms of the booming retail trade. 
Continued scarcities of some fabrics 
and textile items reflect the combination 
of the well known factors of material 
and parts shortages, labor and pricing 
restrictions. This condition is expected 
to continue into the latter part of 1946. 


ear production is gaining mo- 


At the Notion Counter 


Here’s a new wrinkle—electric scissors 
designed to ease the cutting problems 
of home sewers. The scissors have two 
small blades about an inch and a half 
long, protruding from an oblong handle 
piece which is grasped in the palm of 
the hand. They resemble a man’s elec- 
tric shaver. Claimed to be safe, the 
scissors cut all weights of fabric with 
equal ease and take little effort on the 
part of the operator. 

Other helpful sewing aids to check 
on at your favorite notion counter are: 
“Tailor’s ham,” a rounded triangle for 
pressing bodice fronts; a long “sleeve 
presser;” a tailor’s block for pressing 
shoulders. 


Ramie, Again 

Ramie, the problem child of the fiber 
family, is back in the news. The rich 
wet ground of the Florida Everglades is 
producing some ramie which has been 
commonly known as China Grass. 

Seven times stronger than wool and 
eight times stronger than cotton or silk, 
ramie has many fine properties for cloth- 
ing and industrial textiles. It rates high 
for towels and bandages because of its 
highly absorbent and lintless qualities. 
Yet attempts at making this fiber useful 
in large commercial quantities have 
failed many times in the past. It still 
remains to be seen whether claims for 
new methods found for processing the 
fiber will bring forth a large and cheap 


supply. 
Shades of Gay Nineties 


Hip and stomach pads are the latest 
newcomers among dressmaker “‘find- 
ings.” They have been designed to help 
home sewers achieve fashionable curves 
prompted by the new rounded silhou- 
ette. 

The hip pad is a series of layers of 
crinoline, each deeper than the last, 
which distends the hipline at least two 
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inches. The stomach pad is made for 
use in balloon skirts. It is crescent 
shaped and stuffed to give a rounded 
line. Leg-o’-mutton sleeves also have 
their own pad known as a balloon sleeve 
pad. It is similar in design to ordinary 
shoulder pads with the addition of a 
frankfurter-like roll at the outermost 
edge. 


Earmarked for Washing 


Summer fabrics in wash dresses prom- 
ise to make up in variety for the short- 
age of supply. Design and color will be 
the main talking points. 

In cottons, yarn dyed patterns will 
be more numerous than prints. Cham- 
brays will be popular with clean bold 
stripes in fresh lively colors. 

In rayons, vivid conversation-making 
prints will be found on sheer spun fab- 
rics and on those woven and finished 
to look like linen. Rayon jersey will 
again sport stripes and splashy flowers. 


More About Fabrics 


Blended gabardine will begin to ap- 
pear in greater supply in sports fabrics 
this spring. Two popular prewar blends, 
a 75 per cent rayon and 25 per cent 
aralac, and a 60 per cent rayon and 40 
per cent wool, have been in production 
and are now being made ready for dis- 
tribution to piece goods departments. 
A wide range of colors and patterns are 
being planned for these cloths which 
show to advantage in robes, slacks and 
other sportswear. 


Do-Re-Me 

Many manufacturers in the wearing 
apparel field have recently effected 
changes in measurement standards 
which have been needed for years, and 
the fit-conscious movement is still grow- 
ing. More hosiery manufacturers are 
introducing proportioned hose or plan- 
ning to do so. 

Fit is particularly important in nylon 
hose where the pre-boarding process 
fixes the shape of the hose. The average 
size may bag on a slim leg and prove 
too tight for a heavier leg. One com- 
pany producing proportioned hosiery 
lengths has labeled them, for easy iden- 
tification, “Do,” “Re,” “Me” for small, 
medium and large. 


Out of the Blue 


Balloon cloth is a cotton fabric head- 
lined for all styles, all ages and all occa- 
sions this summer. Surplus sales by the 
government are helping to swell the 
available yardage on this fine lawn 


By Rajean M. Codish 


which will appear in many different 
guises. When parading as itself it will 
be most prominent in plain dyed pastels 
and distinctive screen prints. In ’teen- 
age clothes it is scheduled to star as a 
chintz. 

The closely woven character of this 
fine combed cotton makes it a sym- 
pathetic base for permanent glazing. 
When finished, the fabric has the fine 
crispness of tissue paper because it is 
so fine in quality. 

Any increased quantities of lawns will 
be welcomed for they are among the 
coolest of hot weather fabrics and take 
kindly to prints and special finishes. 


Take Care of Knitwear 


Knitwear—both outwear and under- 
wear—will be in short supply for most 
of 1946. This conclusion is based on 
the headaches of the industry-yarn short- 
ages, delayed machine deliveries and 
labor interruptions. 

The promise is made that although 
supplies will be greatly limited quality 
will be high. If this holds true, the 
shortage period should be brief. Greater 
length of service from quality goods can 
reduce demands, thereby letting produc- 
tion catch up. 


New Fields to Conquer 

In addition to holding its own as a 
serviceable and traditional textile, cot- 
ton sees a future in blended fabrics. 
Nylon has already been combined with 
cotton to make a fine wool-like damask 
for home decoration. Mixed with asbes- 
tos, cotton forms a washable fireproof 
yarn called Asbeston for drapes, cur- 
tains and other home uses. Cotton 
blended with aluminum foil makes a 
yarn called Reyspun which is expected 
to offer keen competition for other 
decorative fabrics. 

Two plastic coatings—Plexon which 
can be applied to cotton fibers to form 
a yarn and Naughahyd which is applied 
to a woven cotton back, giving the 
fabric a leather-like quality—illustrate 
the continued importance and versatility 
of cotton. 

(See Synthetics article on page 225) 
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After certification, all products are purchased on 


There’s no chance of disappointment in buying 


the open market and are check-tested continually 


if consumers look for merchandise identified with 


on a regular program basis. Only products that 


For all of these products are 


the Seal of Quality. 


rtifica- 


continue to maintain quality retain this ce 


members of our Certified Merchandise Group... 


tion and the Seal. 


all have been tested and approved for raw material 


Certified 


Merchandise Group suitable for classroom study. 


Write for printed literature on the 


content, construction, and serviceability. 


But that’s only half the story! 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 
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NFLATION threatens. Hold the 
| prc line. Don’t buy more than you 

need. Don’t buy until you really 
need to buy. Don’t bull the market by 
making purchases because some sales 
clerk says prices are rising. Preach this 
doctrine as your contribution to fighting 
inflation. 


The Building Center 


The Building Center of New Eng- 
land, located in Boston, is designed as 
a general information headquarters to 
assist prospective home builders in plan- 
ning the construction, design, remodel- 
ing and financing of their homes. It will 
be the nation’s largest permanent ex- 
hibit of what goes into the building of 
a house. 

This project was planned by Chester 
Lindsay Churchill, architect, after 
months of study with builders and labor 
groups. It is sponsored by business men 
and organizations interested in better 
housing and improved construction tech- 
niques. The tentative opening date is 
set for June. 

The Center will perform a_ public 
relations function for the entire home 
building industry. There will be lectures 
and forums on home planning; demon- 
strations by a trained staff, thoroughly 
familiar with all products and exhibits 
and prepared to answer questions relat- 
ing to their features, operation and ap- 
plication; films depicting the actual 
building of a home, the interior deco- 
rating and time-saving equipment for 
the home; generous distribution of ad- 
vertising literature; and technical as- 
sistance on the details of financing the 
building of a home—including the pro- 
visions under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

Products to be exhibited will include 
the latest designs in bathrooms, model 
kitchens, floor and wall coverings, heat, 
lighting and air conditioning systems. 
General information on fabrics, ply- 
wood, glass, plastics and plumbing fix- 
tures will also be given. 


One-Piece Bathroom 


Two new wonders in the construction 
world, Bakelite and Vinylite, will make 
possible the manufacture of complete 
units for furnishing an entire room in a 
house. Imagine ordering a whole bath- 
room and having it shipped and in- 
stalled to fit perfectly the desired space! 

Bakelite is used to make brightly col- 
ored or transparent floors, walls, ceil- 
ings, furniture, washable paints, non- 
corrodible washing machine agitators. 

Vinylite is used for rot-resistant floor 
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coverings; non-inflammable _ electrical 
wiring insulation; sunproof, waterproof 
and mothproof draperies and uphol- 
stery. 

These and many other useful plastic 
and resin compositions will reduce man- 
ufacturing costs of household materials, 
relieve metal and fabric shortages and 
add beauty as well as longevity to their 
products. Among the new names for 
members of the plastic family are: Viny- 
seal, Vinyon, Zyrox, Fenox and Halo- 
wax. 


Water-Mix Paints 


A new water-mix paint guaranteed to 
spread easily and quickly, cover in one 
coat and dry in an hour, has recently 
joined the home decoration paint line. 
This improved wall paint, called Spred 
Luster, is a water-mix oil enamel which 
dries to a hard, glossy finish. It needs 
no priming or sealing base, has no ob- 
jectionable odor and can be washed 
with soap and water. 


Domestic Help Shortage 


The shortage of domestic help con- 
tinues despite the fact that many women 
have left wartime jobs. Some of these 
women are trying to get jobs in peace- 
time industry; others are caring for their 
own homes. 

Domestics who are returning to pre- 
war service are asking wages equal or 
above office wages, with 30 to 40 dollars 
for a 40-hour week and 70 to 80 cents 
an hour for part-time work. 


DDT Closet Wallpaper 


A new DDT-treated ready-pasted 
cedar closet wallpaper offers protection 
against insects and convenience in ap- 
plying, in addition to the familiar cedar 
odor and wood-like pattern. 

DDT powder is manufactured into 
and dyed with the paper to match the 
pattern. It is invisible, will not rub off 
and is guaranteed to remain effective 
for at least a year. It kills all insects 
which are likely to come in contact with 
it, yet is not harmful to human beings 
or domestic animals. 


Water-Repellent Finish 
Several water-repellent finishes for 


home use are now on the market. These | 


give added protection to washable cloth- 
ing as well as washable home furnish- 
ings. Application is easy. The article 
to be treated is washed and rinsed in 
the usual way, including bluing and 





starching if desired. Then the article 
is immersed in the water-repellent solu- 
tion, wrung out, allowed to dry partially 
and ironed while still damp or allowed 
to dry completely before ironing. 

Water-repellent-treated fabrics are im- 
pervious to most spots and stains. There 
is no odor and nothing to harm the 
skin. Non-greasy stains and dirt may 
be removed by wiping lightly with a 
damp cloth. 


Coming Attractions 


@ Combination skillet and griddle — 
scrambled eggs on one side; hot cakes 
on the reverse. 
© Decorated wax paper—color and de- 
sign in wax paper will add interest to 
packed lunches. 


@ Illuminated bathroom scale —an il- 
luminated, magnifying dial comes to 
the rescue of the near-sighted and those 
whose view is otherwise obstructed. 


@ Nylon plastic tumblers—despite a del- 
icate translucence and feather weight, 
these nylon plastic tumblers are almost 
unbreakable and can be sterilized in 
boiling water. 

@ Plastic garden hose—clear amber, 
kinkproof, acid resistant. A 50-foot 
length weighs only six pounds. 


@ Plastic pillows—for the traveler, to be 
blown up like a balloon for use and 
deflated for packing. 

@ Plastic sock stretchers—smooth, open- 
air stretchers with a molded hook at 
the top for hanging over a towel rack; 
will not snag or stain socks stretched for 
drying. 

@ Plastic tabletop—a clear protective 
sheet of plastic, cut to fit. 


e Transparent wall protector—clear pa- 
per in 20 x 50 inch sheets, complete 
with gummed tape for application, to 
protect wall paper around bathroom 
sinks, wall maps, etc. 


e Two-speed vacuum cleaner—low-speed 
for general use; high speed for deep 
cleaning. 

@ Wooden curtains—rippling kitchen 
curtains made of wood fit over the top 
of the window frame and are decorated 
with bright stenciled patterns. 
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x) Sewing dass. -! problems? 


Here’s where we come in! 


Problem: 


You’ve spent 20 minutes ex- 


tailored pocket, and then 
A Mary B. says she doesn’t 
quite follow it. 





Solution: 


Do what many other teachers do—use Singer Sewing 
Guides, complete with diagrams, to supplement your 
class talks. These guides are offered at special school 
discounts in dozen lots: The Home Dressmaking and 
Home Decoration Guides, 15¢ each; the Make-Over 
Guide, 10¢. 





plaining how to insert a es, 


Problem: 


| Betty C. has done a neat job 
| on her sports dress, but 

it lacks individuality. She 
\ wants suggestions. 





Solution: 


Singer will do all kinds of finish-up touches, such as 
covering buttons and belts, hemstitching and picot- 
ing, making buttonholes—at very reasonable prices 


We have lots of new dress accessories, too! 








Problem: 


Susy, the class scatterbrain, 
always comes with the wrong 
size snaps and thread that 
doesn’t match. What can 
° you do with her? 





Solution: 


Tell her to take a list to the Notions Counter, at her 
Singer Sewing Center. The woman in charge knows 
sewing—will see that she gets exactly the supplies 
you recommend. 





Problem: 


Half your classroom machines are 
old-timers that develop tempera- 
mental tricks just when you're 
busiest. 


. 
Solution: 
. 
New machines are still scarce, so let a Singer 
Service Man make regular checkups and 
adjustments. Make sure, too, you have good 
Singer needles and oil, for smoother sewing. 
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Problem: 


rom i 
tl) ZL Alice R. is absent so often 
| i/ that she misses out on many | 
‘ of the important sewing i 
steps. 


Solution: | 


Tell her about Singer’s Teen-Age Sewing Lessons, 
held on Saturdays or after school. An expert instruc- 
tor covers all the fundamentals of home dressmaking 


in 8 easy lessons. Special low rates for girls 12 to 17 


SINGER : 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


SEWING CENTERS EVERYWHERE 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1946, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
All rights reserved for all countries 








Home Economies 
at the AVA 
(Continued from page 223) 


and there appeared to be a tendency to 
develop a few leaders and ignore the 
possibilities of people of equal ability. 
Under the democratic policy of alternate 
leadership, responsibilities and prestige 
would be shared. Actually, the many 
kinds of leadership jobs that need to 
be filled indicate a place for everyone 
who desires to make a contribution. 
Concrete ways by which each person 
might learn to make her unique con- 


Now you can give your hair 


“12. sional 


re 


...at home! f 


Ic you have made the mistake of 
abusing your hair by over-waving 
or over-bleaching . . . if you have 
generally neglected it . . . now is the 
time to practice hair hygiene with 
HERBEX. Proper hygienic care of 
the hair involves three essentials . 
cleanliness, massage and stimula- 
tion with HERBEX. No one Ee. 
ration can be a “cure-all” for all 
hair conditions. Intelligent, regular 
care of the hair is the answer. 


Use the same Parker Herbex prepara- 
tions famous hairdressers have been 
using for 50 years. 


FREE BOOKLET “Howto Care for Your Hair with HERBEX” 


Available at your druggist. Ask for this comprehensive booklettoday. 
It is a simplified version of our medical book on the subject of hair 
It answers many questions you want to know about the 
proper care of the hair—How often to shampoo?—How to massage 
your scalp?—What to do about dandruff?—Oily or dry conditions— 
Care of the hair of the bedridden and children’s hair. These and many 
other questions are answered in this informative booklet your drug- 


hygiene. 


tribution were explored in detail. Op- 
portunities for developing alternate 
leadership at the high school level were 
identified in Future Homemakers Asso- 
ciation activities and in class, school and 
community group projects. The teach- 
er has responsibility for the behind-the- 
scene guidance which makes each in- 
dividual’s contribution a success, it was 
generally agreed. But the pupil must 
carry the actual responsibility. In lead- 
ership, as in other aspects of human 
relationships, people learn to do by do- 
ing—the more frequently the better! 


Teachers-in-training and teachers-in-gy 





For the first time in over half a cen- 
tury HERBEX Hair Preparations 
are available to you through your 
druggist. They are quality products, 
designed for the grooming of all 
types of hair . . . for use before a 
permanent, after a permanent... as 
a temporary dandruff aid, as a gen- 
eral conditioner for abused and 
neglected hair. 





gist will be pleased to give you. If your druggist has not received his supply as yet, just 
write: Parker Herbex Corporation, 29-50 Northern Boulevard, Long Island City 1,N. Y. 





* Suggested HERBEX HOME TREATMENT 
as a temporary aid in the care of 
dandruff, abused and neglected hair. 
Herbex G. O. S. Shampoo, Herbex 
Triple X, Herbex Special Pink Ointment. 
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service are equally dependent upon 
practice in leadership for gaining the 
necessary confidence and skill. Teach- 
er-trainers and state supervisors at the 
convention sought solutions for the 
problem of providing graduated experi- 
ences in leadership so that teachers 
could both grow professionally and feel 
a satisfaction in their recognized ad- 
vancement. It was emphasized, however, 
that teachers in turn must be willing 
to “‘try their wings” when asked to be- 
come a leader. 

A teacher may be requested to par- 
ticipate in a panel discussion, as at a 
professional conference; to act as chair- 
man of a community committee, such as 
the school lunch committee; or to try 
to interpret current legislative proposals 
affecting family welfare to interested 
citizens, as to a Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation or League of Women Voters. In- 
service teacher-trainers will be available 
to help teachers succeed in such first 
undertakings, just as the teacher aids 
her high school leaders. 

Leadership is almost the most crucial 
element in a democracy. More home 
economists can and must learn to carry 
their share of such responsibility for 
family welfare in the future. Leader- 
ship, once successfully tried, is truly a 
satisfying experience. 





Looking Forward in 
Home Economics Ed. 
(Continued from page 224) 


ties this has many advantages to the 

teacher as well as to the residents. 

There will be more fun in living in 

communities where people learn to play 

together and work together and learn 
together. 

As we look ahead in the secondary 
school area what do we see? Nothing 
teo revolutionary perhaps but certainly 
evolutionary. These seem some of the 
uends: 

1. Continued emphasis on helping both 
boys and girls to solve their imme- 
diate problems as home members and 
their problems of relationships with 
their friends. For example, a teacher 
recently called in two parents to dis- 
cuss with her senior group the mat- 
ter of when they, the young people, 
should be home at night. 


2. Increased effort to help families 
achieve better living by working both 
with the young folks and their par- 
ents. In other words increased par- 
ticipation of boys and girls in the 
real life of their homes with coordi- 
nated guidance from both parents 
and teachers. We have been trying 


(Continued on page 248) 
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Note This Nutritional Composition 


Evaluation of a food by the consuming’ merited. Few if any other foods can bet- 
public is largely based on taste appeal ter the nutritional composition of the dish 
and economy. For the trained nutrition- composed of cereal, whether ready to be 
ist, the home economist, and other pro- served or to be cooked, milk, and sugar. 
fessional minds concerned with national This serving affords significant 
health and nutrition, another criterion amounts of biologically adequate pro- 
is important: What does this food con-_ tein, readily available food energy, fat 
tribute nutritionwise...whatisitsnutri- valuable for its unsaturated fatty acids, 
tional composition... what does it con- _ the B vitamins thiamine, riboflavin, and 
tribute to the satisfaction of the daily niacin, and the essential miherals cal- 
need for essential nutrients? cium, phosphorus, and iron. 
Cereals—by their taste appeal, the The quantitative contribution of 1 oz. 
wide variety in which they are available, of cereal (whole-grain, enriched, or re- 
and their economy—have gained a well- stored to whole-grain values of thiamine, 
established place in America’s daily diet. niacin, and iron), 4 oz. of milk and 1 tea- 
Cereals are universally liked, by every spoonful of sugar, and the percentage of 
age group, and eaten with relish. the daily requirements represented there- 
Nutritionwise, their position is well by, are shown in this table. 


























H Recommended dietary Percentage contributed 
Average represented Ho (Rev. 1945) by: cereal, milk, j 
by: cereal, 1 oz.; Natl. Research Council and sugar 1 
whole milk, 4 02.; Moderately Active Moderately Active __ 
sugar, 1 teaspoonful Man Woman Man Woman 
Z (70 Kg.) : (56 Kg.) (70 Kg.) (56 Kg.) 
le OLE FCT OC 202 3000 2500 6.7% 8.1% 
DUNNER Sc 3 ne SSS sis 40's h0-9'<s:0s 7.1 Gm. 70 Gm. 60 Gm. 10.1% 11.8% ' 
| EEE ETE ELE 5.0 Gm. 
CHDONGOIEIGs 66 06sec ccccecess | 33 Gm. 
2 OORRBARRRonoccrer rior 156 mg. 0.8 Gm. 0.8 Gm. 19.5% 19.5% 
Phosphorus... .cccccccccvece | 206 mg. 
EP Are tee eee 1.6 mg. 12 mg. 12 mg. 13.3% 13.3% 
ee, SEC 0.17 mg. 1.5 mg. 1.2 mg. 11.3% 14.2% 
IOWANS 6.0.6 6.c 0 000k cesseses 0.24 mg. 2.0 mg. 1.6 mg. 12.0% 15.0% 
MN cya cs krrebeaees uses a6 1.4 mg. 15 mg. 12 mg. 9.3%, 11.7% 























on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 
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Looking Forward in 
Home Economies Ed. 
(Continued from page 246) 


to do this in our home experience 
programs. We have found it most 
effective when the whole family works 
together. 

Increased emphasis on helping young 
people develop salable skills. This 


probably implies guide work experi- 
ence in those jobs in which girls and 
boys with high school work in home 
economics can be employed. There 


are many jobs beside being baby sit- 
ters that boys and girls could do if 
they could have guided work experi- 
ence as part of a home economics 
course. They can learn to make 
money at home by making home 
made candies, children’s toys for 
Christmas, aprons, jellies, etc. They 
can help in food service, in home 
care, in catering. 


. Increased development of skills for 


use and for enjoyment. We have not 
helped boys and girls to see the fun 
they can have from being able to do 
something with real skill. To bake 





4 new Pyrex ware Home Economists 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 


OW, the makers of famous Pyrex 
ware have graduate home economists 
working in every section of the country 
under the direction of Dr. Lucy Maltby. 
You see them here in the Pyrex ware Test 
Kitchen at Corning. In the field, you’ll find 
them bubbling over with sparkling new 
ideas about cooking in glass. Talking to 
them is a quick and easy way to keep right 
up-to-the-minute yourself. They’re ready 
to serve you! 
Reading from left to right... 


IN THE MIDDLEWEST, Jessie Johnston will cover the 
ceutral states from her birthplace, Chicago. After 


receiving her degree at Iowa State College, she 
was teacher, nutritionist and home economics di- 
rector for a leading baking company. 


IN THE SOUTH, Verna McCallum will work out of 
Dallas. After graduating from Oklahoma College, 
she taught home economics, was a cafeteria super- 
visor, and worked in the home service department 
of an Oklahoma utility company. 


IN THE WEST, Josephine Blanch will work out of 
Los Angeles. A graduate of University of Minne- 
sota, she has taught school in three western 
states. 


IN THE EAST, Lillian C. Ziegfeld, a graduate of 
Ohio State U., will headquarter in New York City. 
She has managed an industrial cafeteria, trained 
personnel in selling and department store pro- 
cedure, and has been a buyer. 


Look for them at A. H. E. A. in Cleveland 
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cookies or bread or a cherry pie super- 
bly will give satisfaction to the crea- 
tor. Upholstering a chair, making a 
dress, managing a meal with skill 
also give personal satisfaction and 
zest for living, over and beyond the 
value of the production itself. 

More encouragement of fundamental 
and important participation of young 
peoples in the life of their communi 
ties under school guidance. Home 
economists can cooperate in many of 
these projects, as they have in help- 
ing young people to establish and 
furnish youth centers. Possibly the 
Future Homemakers of America can 
be the means for doing this. 

More emphasis on money manage- 
ment and consumer education. Here 
the emphasis should be on_ using 
money to get the best out of living. 
When we teach getting our money's 
worth, the worth will be in terms of 
the values in‘living that the student 
thinks he wants after careful thought. 
More use of visual aids. We've always 
used much visual material in home 
economics. We have had our girls 
see, examine and use foods, fabrics 
and furnishings. Our boys also have 
repaired and pressed their clothes, 
carved the roast, served the table and 
done many other needed tasks. We 
have done a rather good job of put 
ting to use the precept that we learn 
by doing and we have used the real 
materials required for the job. When 
we included child growth and de 
velopment in our curricula we = ar- 
ranged for play schools and observa 
tion at home. When we _ included 
social customs and manners we used 
dramatization and occasions 
calling for use of these customs. In 
many ways we have tried to visualize 
our teaching. We have used charts, 
demonstrations and field trips 
make our subject matter vivid and 
clear. In the future we may look to 
increased use of visual aids such as 
films and slides, film strips and pro 
jected pictures. 

If we could show clearly and to all 


social 


to 


students at once the best procedures fon 
doing many of our skill jobs, I feel sure 
we could teach skills much more quickly 
and eliminate many errors of the begin 
ner, especially the waste motion and the 
waste time that come from uncertaint\ 
about how to proceed. Films on canning 
have helped speed up learning in the 
canning centers, films on meat cookery 
have saved the expense of demonstrating 
and speeded up our teaching of meat 
cookery in high school and adult grouns. 


just to use two examples. 


need 


We 


more and better films and slides and 
home economists with imagination need 
to work with producing companies to 
gct just what we need. 


(Continued on page 250) 
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«! way po 
dq Excess Fat “i 
A fewer Birthdays 


Doctors know that long life and excess fat usually do 
not go together. They recognize obesity for what it is: 
A condition that makes heart trouble, kidney disorders, 
strokes and other serious illnesses more common among 
overweights . . . some occurring 2!4 times as often as 
among the same age people of normal weight. 


Home Economists are in a position to help the medi- 
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: Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Department x 

Use This 23C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. ' 

B_ Coupon For Please send, no cost or obligation, _____copies + 
s Free Copies of ‘‘Design for Reducing,’”’ No. C566. ; 
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cal profession in its fight against obesity. We sincerely 
believe that Ry-Krisp low-calorie diets can be of real 
value in this effort. These diets have been endorsed and 
used by many doctors throughout the country for 
many years. 


Ry-Krisp low-calorie diets are printed in a 4x6” book- 
let called, ‘“‘Design for Reducing.’ A brand new edition, 
this booklet contains 1200 calorie diet for women, 1800 
for men; complete food lists that permit wide selection 
of appetizing, satisfying meals; low-calorie recipes and 
other helpful features. ‘““Design for Reducing” does not 
call for rigid dieting, does not suggest strenuous exercise 
... the diets are nutritionally adequate despite limited 
calorie intake. Most important, they promote the estab- 
lishment of good eating habits that will help maintain 
normal weight. Available free in quantities. Use coupon 
below or the one on page 259. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 








(Offer limited to residents of Continental United States) 
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In the area of family relationships 
where it is hard to catch and hold the 
situations in which conflicts may take 
place, films have been found an effective 
visualization to start discussion. As we 
emphasize guidance in human relation- 
ships in our curricula we shall need 
even more films to help us visualize con- 
veniently and adequately such relation- 
ships. 


I predict a larger and better program 


of adult education. In the next few 
years the severe housing shortage is go- 
ing to be reflected in our adult program 
by efforts to satisfy an upsurge of inter- 
est in house planning, in making 
cramped quarters comfortable and 
homelike, in buying furniture, equip- 
ment and furnishings for the home. To 
help people meet these problems we 
may need to increase such services as 
counselling in housing projects, both 
temporary and permanent projects; con- 
sultation hours at school where husband 
and wife can come together to get advice 
on home plans or color schemes or fur- 
niture buying; clinics and workshops for 
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Four Student Sheldon 
Kitchen Units 




















SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
ec yin king and Vo- 
cational Equipment. Let SHELDON 
Planning Engineers help you plan 
your Homemaking Areas and 
Vocational Departments. 





SHELDON’S new catalog of 
Homemaking Equipment 
and plans for Homemaking 
Rooms is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 





E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








making over furniture, making curtains 
and slip covers, or making over cloth- 
ing. Home planning institutes as well 
as organized classes in home planning, 
home furnishing and financial manage- 
ment will probably also be needed. In- 
creased interest in consumer education, 
especially in those aspects related to 
housing, is surely in the offing. Also, 
concern for what seems to be happen- 
ing to family life and to youth will 
probably bring increased interest in 
guidance of children in understanding 
adolescent behavior and in family rela- 
tionships. This interest will be reflected 
in our adult education programs, I sin- 
cerely hope. 

Increased use of person to person 
teaching—the teacher and one or two 
homemakers or the teacher and a small 
group of neighbors—seems inevitable if 
we are to reach the stay-at-homes, the 
low income families who have lost heart 
about bettering their lot, the foreign- 
born groups who are not well assimi- 
lated. Though more expensive than 
mass education this person to person 
method, such as home visits and coun- 
selling, is rewarding both to the adults 
seeking help and to the teacher who 
makes fast friends with them and sees 
improvements take shape under her 
encouragement. 

Shorter working days and weeks will 
probably bring again to a large mass of 
people more leisure time. This in turn 
might well allow for more creative work. 
Family workshops, where older children 
and parents work together at school on 
such things as remodelling furniture or 
making play equipment for the home, 
would serve a real need. Industrial arts 
or farm shop teachers or cabinet makers 
from the local community could work 
in cooperation with the home economics 
teacher in such workshops. 

In rural areas cooperative programs 
of adult education with agriculture or 
with industrial arts will probably grow 
as teachers and administrators recognize 
the value of “teaming up.” In urban 
areas other resource people in the com- 
munity may well be used. New York 
State, you will recall, is advocating for 
their postwar schools an adult home- 
making center. In the plan published 
in the December AVA JourNAL I no- 
ticed that a workshop area is included. 
In such a shop parent-child cooperative 
projects could well be done. Through 
this cooperation family relationships 
might certainly be improved. Creative 
arts workshops will also increase as 
leisure increases. The thrill of creation 
giving sparkle to living will counteract 
the monotony of repetitive work for 
some. 

If the public school and particularly 
the vocational home economics program 
is to incorporate the activities and 
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Celanese White 


for that new season feeling 


For what could be prettier with any suit than 

crisp fresh white? Celanese white! The purest snowflake white that never 
yellows with age. That’s why smart blouse designers have chosen 

the prize Celanese* fabrics of synthetic yarn for their 
choicest styles... Celanese Alluracel}, 

superb for tailored blouses, Celanese ” 
Jersanese*, supple jersey knit that o m3 Jai _ oer 
drapes divinely, Celanese Crepe a4 a 
Carlisley, smooth textured 

flat crepe weave. Their names 3 
appear on the labels in the 
best retail shops throughout 


the country. 














_ACELANESE* FABRIC OF RAYON 
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\ witless 
yr 3 
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Celanese Corporation of America 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. tT rademark 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 

Internationally Celebrated Graduates 

Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. ‘Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Window & Interior Display. Regents Credits. 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 22. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1686 Broadw 52nd Street), N. Y. 19 
FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New Yorn. 

Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 


FREE! Delicious, tested 
milk-rich recipes for the whole 
family in Carnation’s booklet, 
“Growing Up With Milk.” 


Address, Carnation Co., Dept. 
727-D, Milwaukee, Wis., or 
Toronto, Ont, 








ONE NAME 
ONE BRAND 


the pest! 


MASON JARS, 
CAPS and LIDS 
America’s favorite for 44 


years for easy, economi- 
cal, successful canning! 











There is no other 
"“Self-Sealing” cap! 


This is the cap that— 
seals airtight 
e requires'no rubber 
rings 

¢ fits ALL Mason jars 

¢ rings when it's sealed 








Takes the guesswork 


out of Canning! 
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services I have indicated, then teacher 
education also must take a forward 
stride. For years we have tried to see 
that our prospective teachers were thor- 
oughly and practically trained in the 
skills of homemaking. We have also 
provided as realistic student teaching 
experience as was possible in the various 
institutions. To that end the off-campus 
teaching center has become an accepted 
fact in many colleges. Realistic experi- 
ence in a community as much like one 
in which the prospective teacher might 
later teach has been our aim. With 
increased emphasis on the close work- 
ing together of school and community 
in our educational systems, experience 
in communities where such programs 
exist will be even more important. In 
vocational education we have always be- 
lieved in training for the job under as 
nearly actual job conditions as we could 
achieve. This principle is no less ap- 
plicable when the job is teaching. We 
therefore will certainly continue to see 
realistic school and community experi- 
ence in pre-employment training of 
teachers. Since working with parents 
and other adults is likely to be an even 
greater part of our future programs, 
still more opportunities to work with 
adults should appear in the pre-employ- 
ment training. 

If the schools are to provide added 
services then we must have teachers pre- 
pared to give those services. It seems 
unlikely, however, that we can expect 
to have an additional year of on-campus 
training to meet this need. Many may 
not agree with me but I feel that in- 
stead of a fifth year of college we shall 
probably have close college supervision 
of teaching for a year, after the teacher 
is on her first job. Probably a form of 
internship will become a part of our 
teacher education, as internship now is 
required of dietitians and doctors. Cer- 
tainly it is as important that teachers 
who work with human minds and per- 
sonalities be skilled before they work 
alone as it is that those who work with 
human bodies be skilled. In-service 
training for beginning teachers seems 
only reasonable as part of the teacher 
preparation curriculum of colleges of 
the future. Instead of a burden this 
should be a boon to the new teacher. 
Wouldn't it give a great feeling of se- 
curity if the new teacher could know 
that she had a teacher trainer coming 
to see her at intervals with whom she 
could discuss her most vexing difficul- 
ties? Letters from our first year girls 
to their supervisor so often say “If I 
could only come in to talk over my 
experience with you I know you could 


give me some good advice.” In-service 
training following her college years 
would make it possible for more new 
teachers to get the advice they would 
welcome. 

If teaching is to be vital and practical 
and teachers are to work with boys as 
well as girls, men as well as women, 
then teacher education will have to help 
teachers to a better understanding of all 
of these groups. Guided experience in 
working with boys and with mixed 
groups of boys and girls will need to 
be provided or increased in pre-employ- 
ment training. We have some boys’ 
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Positions Open 





BROWN’S MEDICAL BUREAU 
(Agency) 
Gladys Brown, Director 
7 East 42nd St., near Sth Ave. 
New York City 
We place with Colleges, Schools, Hospitals, and 


| Industry: dietitians, nutritionists, doctors, nurses, 


housemothers, etc. 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


(a) Administrative dietitian; university hospital 


| which in few years will probably be largest medi- 
| cal center in country; at present meals average 
| 3900 daily; three cafeterias; eventually center will 





be serving 6000 persons daily; starting salary 
$250, complete maintenance, including three-room 
suite. (b) To direct department of college for 
young women; set-up consists of two dining rooms 
on separate campuses; duties include buying of 
raw fooc and keeping a reasonable system of cost; 
pleasant work; students drawn from excellent 
clientele. (c) Chief dietitian; university hos- 
ital; department serves 3,000 meals daily. (d) 
upervisor of dietetics; 400-bed hospital; $3,000, 
complete maintenance; Pennsylvania. (e) Dietitian 
to direct department, small general hospital; mid- 
dle western town of 60,000; $275. (f) Chief 
dietitian; 300-bed hospital located in suburb of 

stern metropolis; minimum five years’ experi- 
ence required. (g) Dietitian to take charge of 
department on Indian reservation; preferably some 
one who enjoys living in small town; Southwest. 
(In requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments, please mention the key letters and the 
month of publication.) 





WANTED: Dietitian for small camp during 
July and August. Near Philadelphia. _ Must 
have driver’s license. Apply Southwark Neigh- 
borhood House, 101 Ellsworth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 








McDOWELL SCHOOL 
Established 1876 
Summer Courses 


Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Draping, Sketching, Fashion IIlustra- 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 W. 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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classes now and occasionally a mixed 
class in our centers for student teaching 
but for the most part we haven't 
scratched the surface in preparing teach- 
ers to deal with these groups in high 
school. 

At the adult level we have nearly 
ignored the male partner in the family, 
I fear. This is not surprising since those 
who work with such groups need to be 
mature in outlook and experience. The 
married home economist with her own 
mature experience of family life and of 
living is really the one who could and 
should be doing family counselling or 
leading groups of men and women. If 
our adult education programs are to be 
functional, I expect to see both men 
and women as teachers. Our former 
home economics teachers should certain- 
ly look forward to coming back into the 
teaching field after marriage, on part 
or full-time, to give leadership to adult 
education activities of all types. But 
they will need help with such teaching 
—help in finding new materials, in work- 
ing with adults, help with ways to give 
both individual and group guidance. 
Then the teacher-preparing institutions 
will need to provide even more refresher 
courses, workshops. teaching materials, 
and probably travelling teacher-trainers, 
than now to work with these home- 
makers-turned-teacher again. 


Much of what I have said suggests 


the need for more and better teachers. 
Where are we to get them? We need 
desperately to have an all-out campaign 
to find and interest promising young 
women, especially at the adult level, and 
some men, to enter teaching. We prob- 
ably also need a campaign to rectify in 
the towns, villages and cities those con- 
ditions which have made teaching seem 
uninteresting as a profession. We need 
ourselves to be proud of our profession 
and not, like Peter who denied his Lord 
thrice, try ever and always not to be 
taken for teachers. We ourselves need 
to air the good things about our job, 
not the drudgery or monotony, for every 
occupation has drudgery and monotony. 

In the years ahead I believe there is 
a tremendous opportunity in the field 
of home economics education for each 
and every teacher to make a real, vital 
and soul-satisfying contribution to bet- 
ter family life for every American 
family. 





— Overheard — 


“Don’t be a fugitive from knowledge. 
Study the problems of labor and capital, 
international relations and minority 
groups, and make your judgment on the 
basis of understanding rather than on 
emotion.” 

—Dean Sarah Blanding 


College of Home Economics, Cornell 
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ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES 
are guaranteed for ALL FABRICS in- 
cluding Celanese, acetate rayon, nylon, 
spun rayon and mixtures. 


INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the 
good old reliable Tint and Dye to use 
if you're sure the cloth is cotton, linen, 
silk or wool. 





Tells you where to find 
decorator materials—in old 
sheets, discarded draperies, 
party dresses—how to give 
them new color and where and 
how to use them to make the 
home more colorful, more 
livable at a shoestring price. 


Included are: 

e Complete plans for two 
teen-age bedrooms— 

e Recipes for mixing standard 
dyes to obtain “decorator” 
colors— 

e Window treatments—ideas for 
dressing tables—colorful 
home accessories. 


Send for your Face copy aT once! 


This offer is open only to teachers 


a 1 
| RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION A¢4 | 
| 1401 West Jackson Blvd. | 
| Chicago 7, Illinois | 
I Please send me a FREE copy of 1 
; DECORATING WITH COLOR 
PR adage pein deeketad NeGeeseeerene 
J Teacher Of.......secceccecceeeeeeeeesecs | 
SMNET aio 0 5.0-0:6.h0 di be vaeanaecV ead aneees 
J Address... . cs ceseccccccccccccccecccsees | 
| Cit 5 I 
Wiceedeeneerdsaeduveenen POP cecdatévene 

asistencia nina tina thaliana . 
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Summer Studies 
July 18 - July 27 





STAFF OF 


Famous Instructors 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 


Household Administration: 

Dr. F. Alexander Magoun, (Mass. Institute of 
Technology) family relationships, family problems 
of today. Mrs. C. E. Brashear (Iowa State College), 
household equipment. Mrs. Vera Bradon, Maud 
Wilson, Julianna Wise (resident staff), child devel- 
opment, nursery school procedures, functional hous- 
ing, home management house. 


Home Economics Education: 

Isabella McQuesten (assistant Supervisor home 
economics education, Arizona), new methods of 
teaching homemaking, evaluation of high school 
homemaking instruction, Florence Blazier, May 
Dubois, Commery Coleman, Marion Hess (resident 
staff), supervising teachers, curriculum workshop, 
supervision of home projects. 


Home Economics Extension: 
Maud Wilson, Lois Lutz, (resident staff), exten- 
sion methods adapted to housing. 


Food and Nutrition: 


Evelyn Halliday (University of Chicago associate 
professor of nutrition), recent advances in science 
of cookery. Margaret Fincke, Clara Storvick, Mar- 
garet Ware (resident staff), nutrition, nutrition in 
disease, recent advances in nutrition. 


Clothing, Textiles, Related Arts: 

Dorothy Gatton, Gertrude Strickland, Elvira Jen- 
sen (resident staff), textiles, clothing selection, 
clothing, commercial, costume design. 


Institutional Economics: 
Visiting instructor in cafeteria management, in- 
stitutional organization and administration. 
For Summer Bulletin: 
2 Director of Summer Sessions 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


CORVALLIS, OREGON 
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Home Economics 
In Other Lands 
By Charlotte Biester 


Chairman of Home Economics, and 


Dorothy Schne 


Director of Home E Ed i 


University of California, Santa Barbara College 





ODAY, we are challenged by the need to teach world 

one-ness, to help students visualize contemporary home 

life in other countries, to provide background material 
for an understanding of international, social and economic 
problems challenging all home economists. 





At Santa Barbara College a home economics education class 
| proposed a “Know Your Neighbors in Home Economics Edu- 
l|eation” study. Reference materials were seemingly limited 
until a survey of Practical Home Economics for the past ten 
years disclosed the following bibliography of articles on home 
economics education in 29 different countries. This bibliog- 
raphy is offered here as a ready reference and time-saver for 
other home economists carrying on similar programs. 





| Bibliography 
Africa 
1. Practical Home Training at Novaumi, Central 
Africa 


Euphemia Tory, 16:387-8 October °38 
2. Training Colleges of Domestic Subjects in the 
British Dominions, South Africa 
D. M. Northeroft, 14:46 February 736 


3. I Teach Homemaking in West Africa 
W. Babbitt, 19:381 November 741 


Australia 
1. Training Colleges of Home Economics in Australia 
D. M. Northeroft, 16:159 April °38 
| 2. The Emily McPherson College of Domestic Econ- 
omy 
EKuphemia Torry, 16:287 July °38 


| 





| Austria 
| 1. Home Economics in Austria 
| Euphemia Torry, 13:199 July 735 
| Belgium 
1. Home Economics in Belgium 
| Euphemia Torry, 12:251-2 September °34 
Canada 
1. Training Colleges of Home Economics in the 
British Dominions—Canada 
| D. M. Northeroft, 14:12 January °36 
Chile 
| 1. Home Economics at Santiago (Chile) College 
| J. A. Knox, 19:163 May *41 


China 


| 1. A Home Economics Tour of the Orient 
| Ava B. Milam, 16:54-56 February 38 


2. Foreign Foods from India and China 
| Lily Haxworth Wallace, 23:547-8 November °45 


3. Wise Women of the East 
Dorothy G. Spicer, 15:268 August 737 


(Continued on page 256) 
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s 
TEACHERS '—CLIP_ COUPON 


FOR FREE vig BOOK! 





Size: 5%4"x8Y%4", 16 Pages 
Profusely Illustrated 


It’s yours—free! A new booklet chock full 
of valuable facts about the nutritive value of 
mushrooms and tested, approved recipes thar 


will add taste appeal to everyday menus. 


This booklet also covers the magical story 
of mushrooms from legendary times and _ in- 
teresting background material on growing and 


canning commercially cultivated mushrooms. 


Clip the coupon on this page for your free 


copy. Additional copies for students: 10c¢ each. 


This seal on the can guarantees finest 
quality and purity 


PURE 
UNBLEACHED 


CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE MUSHROOMS 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


FIED) 


THe 

ULTIVATED MUSHROOM 

INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
ome. 


521 Fifth Avenue 
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UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Please send me a Bulletin on your Summer Text 
Testing Course described on page 243 of this is; 


State... 
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NEW Guide For Good Grooming—Teacher’s Manual 
Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. N. Y. 
[J] NEW Good Grooming Teacher’s Manual 

C) NEW Student Leaflets in Color 

(1) NEW Grooming-for-School Charts 

[] NEW “Be Proud of Your Hands” Chart 

CL] NEW Hand Care Leaflets 

(J I have the “Perspiring is Healthful, but” Chart 

C) I do not have it. 


Please send. See page 2 


Seton Adress © 5. WEE. Thee s oes dhe 88 68 3, ere 


(H.S. (1) (College ()) 
(Teacher Training College: C] Student C) Teacher) 


Enrollment: Girls......... No. of Classes......, 
4/46 P.HLE. 


ARLINGTON MILLS 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send NEW Wall Chart on Production 
Worsteds. See page 216. 


a OPEC ey eee Title Missed a | 


POOEN 5 0:4'4 9:0 sig eG Jr.H.S,..H.S... College. . Othe 


City State..... 
No. of Classes....No. Students. ..Girls...Boys, 
Grades....... If you do not have book, “Napht 
lated Wool Worsteds—Fleece to Fabrics” ch 
heres «i.as for copy. Free. 


eee ee ee ee 
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Director of Summer Sessions 

OREGON STATE COLLEGE 

Corvallis, Oregon 

Please send me a copy of your Summer Sessions Bulletin. 
nouncement on opposite page. 


See 


State... 


SEALTEST FOOD ADVISER: 


Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen 

230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me a free copy of the la 
Sealtest Food Adviser containing hel 
articles on good nutrition and original ; 
practical recipes and menus. (Additio 
copies 3c each). See page 209. 
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lmatitution Addrese ......0ccvcempeceies 





“SAS ee Zone......State... 
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CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Inc. 

521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Please send: Cultivated Mushrooms and How to Serve Them, at 
enlarged (16 pages) recipe booklet, 514”x8%2", with many illust 
tions, menus and recipes. Teachers, 1 copy free; students, 10c 
copy. Cash enclosed $......... See advertisement opposite. 


PRG cS dacs Sa be DA) « ue VRhia 6 60h ake Title... .:.cavesdes 
| PER EE 8 6 pO Jr.H.S H.S.....College....Others., 
MON ts 6d tk Sealand tise ©5 ¢ 0:5 nd'ewneo6eal ogs.eUeks aR teeee 
ai iol A et eee nine 4 ios's nt Deen. s ob bebaded iA State..... 
SEs CMD SANE CUE Ws a oon ee cer cctestcrcenes No. of Classes...: 
No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girls...... Boys...:.. Grade(s)... 
Who directs school cafeteria? ........-....+.. No. fed daily..... ! 
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| (Continued from page 254) 


Czechoslovakia 
1. Household Management Research Institutes in 
Czechoslovakia 
D. M. Northeroft, 15:15 January 37 
2. Embroideries of Czechoslovakia 
Leota Shields Evans, 23:322, 3, 40 June 45 


Denmark 
1. Home Economics Training in Denmark 
Euphemia Torry, 12:133-4 March °34 
2. Home Economics in Other Lands—Denmark 
V. Eans, 8:230-1 August °30 
3. Home Economics Training in Other Countries— 
The ‘“Husmoderskole” of Denmark 
M. S. Hopkins, 8:290-1 October °30 
4. Household Management Research Institutes in 
Denmark 
D. M. Northeroft, 15:245 July °37 











| Europe 


BETTER THAN ANYONE, § | 1. How Science Helps the Housewife—in Europe 
: 1). M. Northcroft, 14:346 November °36 
You KNOW 


| France 
| 1. Home Economics in France 
Kuphemia Torry, 12:323-4 November °34 


the amount of preparation necessary a] 
: for best results! Germany ; ; 
‘} 1. Household Management Research Institutes in 
f Germany 


All the teaching material D. M. Northeroft, 15:123 April °37 


2. Home Economics in Germany 








i; offered in this coupon section : . 
a iM Euphemia Torry, 12:105 April 734 
: ill save y +h time | | a Saal ee Te ; ss 
en a ee ee | 3. Training for “Kirche, Kuche, Kinder 
and you'll be delighted | A. McKaughton-Olen, 15:54 February °37 
| | 
with the new ideas | Great Britain 
these companies want you to have 1. Home Economics in Great Britain 
; : : : 4 T. Carlson, 8:81 March °30 
lass monstrations. =" . ° ° ‘ 
| ee ee al 2. Training Colleges of Home Economics in Great 
:: i Britain and Ireland 
Send all coupons in one envelope to ‘a D. M. Northeroft, 12:200-1 July °34 
3. How Science Helps the Housewife—in Great Britain 
: . a} | D. M. Northcroft, 14:262 September °36 
Practical Home Economics #} | 4. Teaching Housecraft in Britain 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 16. New York : Phyllis Lovell, 22:333-35 September 7°44 
| | Hawaii 


1. Letters from Hawaii 
Anonymous 21:220 June *43 


Holland 


1. Household Management Research Institutes in 
Holland 
D. M. Northeroft, 15:50 February °37 


| Hungary 
1. Central European Food Patterns—Hungarian 
Natalie Joffee, 22:108-9, 110 March 744 


India 
| 1. Training Colleges of Home Economics in the 
| British Dominions—India 
D. M. Northcroft, 13:272 September °35 
2. Home Service in India 
S. Doogaji and D. O. Bean, 19:245-6 July °41 
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3. Wise Women of the East 
Dorothy G. Spicer, 15:268 April °37 
4. Foreign Foods from India and China 
Lily Haxworth Wallace, 23:547-48 November “45 
Mexico 


1. Teaching of Home Economics in Mexico 
L. F. Penfold, 16:428-9 November °38 

2. An Adventure in Housekeeping in Mexico 
Cora Miller, 15:16 January °37 


Newfoundland 
1. Training Colleges for Domestic Subjects in New- 
foundland 
D. M. Northeroft, 16:63 February °38 
New Zealand 
1. Training Colleges of Domestic Subjects in New 
Zealand 
D. M. Northcroft, 14:143 May °36 
Norway 
1. Household Management Research Institutes in 
Norway 


D. M. Northeroft, 15:37 May °37 


2. Home Economics in Norway 
Euphemia Torry, 12:3-4 January °34 


Peru 
1. Home Economics Peruvian Style 
S. C. Kutz, 18:13 January *40 


Poland 
1. Polish Food Patterns 
Sula M. Benet and Natalie Joffee, 22:8-10, 23 January 744 
2. Household Management Institutes in Poland 
D. M. Northeroft, 15:449 December °37 


Puerto Rico 
1. Home Demonstration Work in Puerto Rico 
M. T. Orcasitas, 18:210-11 July “40 
2. Word from Puerto Rico 
M. L. Pelegrina de Cordova, 21:221 June °43 


Roumania 
1. Home Economics in Other Lands—Roumania 
M. G. Dobrescu, 8:230-1 August °30 
2. Roumanian Home Customs and Peasant Lore 
Dorothy G, Spicer, 15:120 April °37 


Scotland 
1. Home Economics Training in Other Countries, 
Edinburgh’s Athol Crescent Schoo] 
M. S. Hopkins, 8:290-1 October °30 


Sweden 
1. Holiday Trails Through Sweden 
Dorothy G. Spicer, 14:73-4 March °36 
2. Art and Daily Life in Sweden 
Dorothy G. Spicer, 16:10-12 January °38 


Switzerland 
1. Home Economics in Switzerland 
Euphemia Torry, 13:136 May °35 


Uruguay 
1. Home Economics in Uruguay 
M. Hoerner, 20:249-50 July °42 


General Interest 
1. Autumn Customs and Feasting Around the World 
Dorothy G. Spicer, 15:400 November °37 
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LEUeEate pacer embatbeteene acetates tatatatbadete ett tia een 
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Joseph Burnett Company 


HARTFORD TEXTILE CO. 

444 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, New York 

Please send me the following f 
material. One set of Beutanol swa 
cards showing color and pattern ran 


Bote 


MODERN PLASTIC FABRIC 


Leaflet—“Information for Use of Home Economics Instructors” ; 
folder—Beutanol’s “Preview of Plastic Coated Fabrics.” 


See Third Cover. Quantity of Leaflets..... 

SURES <6 os ate vice wxlh ood oe RES Ne cob Re big ee bese 66k 05g CORI | 

WR ot vice gece ks 804 ot ree ees Adare... 2c ct dh ees 

MOUUE Teach stip vide Wo ce Ca hs 4's COMERS Side oe Veaaee ehewe ane State..... 
Please Print 

4/46 P.H.E. 


e~ H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. PHE-g, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


THE STORY OF FOOD PRESERVATION — 104-page brilliar 
illustrated saga of man’s search for a perfect method of preserv 


food.' Traces food history from cave culture to modern canni 
FREE to teachers, students, study club groups. See page 241. 
Number of classroom copies needed ..........cseeeecssscevtenes 
SS NIS-i'a "od in'ad > bc Vu aeamee'eviee 9 ba.04 02.0 te heen eee rere Serre 
NE As de . ab-acesg Ube aba toads eb eeccecnedendes > Beane el 
RN VUE ig ec Buca coctece teecese Zone...... State..... 
(This offer good only in U.S.A.) 
4/46 P.H.E. 





PARKER-HERBEX CORPORATION 
29-50 Northern Boulevard, Long Island City 1, New York 


Please send me FREE copy of Hair Hygiene. See page 246. 


MU ROS LEN U's 5,0 5 o-oo 0's wtio Siedibids oWhedds reece ccutceg uh oe eie rs 

RM Or io 5. wins 6 hep OER Gee Raw e's 0:4 010'6-00'9 banda wpe ue 

DUS. die ls 4h can cs ks na Rog eRe om athe oks.* Zone...... State..... 
4/46 P.HLE. | 


BARBARA BLAIR 


437 D St., Boston 10, Mass. 

Please send me....copies of “The Romance 
of Flavor,” 8 pages packed full of informa- 
tion on Flavors, their sources and uses. For 
classroom use. (Limit: 30 copies). 

Please send me....copies of “Accent on 
Flavor” for further tips on uses of Flavor. 
See page 212. 





MN CeO Gu iighcdetbaesk tanenceeseeuseocedus needa dhmammeas 
EOE icy sons bebe oes Fe ae bene hed Oh ab dnacinne 66s CR MEROaNeedes 
| PERL COE TEPNTT CUTTER TTT CL TT State..... 
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LUCY MALTBY 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your new Pyrex Ww: 
Recipe Booklet, “Good Things to Eat.” See page 248. 
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CERO 
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Teachers: You will find this booklet extremely helpful in the cla 


room. Contains complete menus; prize-winning recipes; ideas : 
short cuts; food photos in full color. 
4/46 P.H.E. 
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woof! 


HOT DOG! 


If you live West of the Mississippi you probably 
know the NON-SKID hot dog! The roll is baked 


right around the frankfurter. 


Also, soon, vending machines will deliver red-hot 


frankfurters heated with radio waves. 


Yowll have to wait for these but here’s red-hot 


teaching material for right now! 


You may have all this material by simply filling in 


and mailing these coupons to Practical Home 


Yconomics. 


= 
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Il. 


IV. 


VIII. 
IX. 


Home Improvement Projects 


(Continued from page 231) 


Family Budget—Girls should be taught how to 

make usable plans for spending the income and 

how to keep simple records. 

Planning the Economical Use of Time and Labor 

A. Regular schedules for activities, such as get- 
ling up, serving meals, etc. 

3. Simplification of work, such as saving steps and 
other unnecessary movements. 

1. Use of labor saving devices. 

D. Having a place for everything and everything 
in its place. 


an) 


Wise Buying 

A. Secure accurate information before purchasing 
appliances, linens, furniture, cleaning equip- 
ment, etc. 

Food and Clothing for the Family 

A. Planning for the necessities. 

B. Purchase, storage and care. 

Home Safety 

A. Home medicine cabinet. 

B. Home safety precautions. 

Care of the Home 

A. Cleaning—Daily, weekly, seasonal and _ special 
articles, such as silver, brass, blankets. Clean- 
ing equipment necessary. 

Storage—For all household furnishings and equip- 

ment. 

Better Use and Care of All Household Goods 

Other activities. 

A. Home laundering—Students can take care of 
their own clothes. 

B. Gardening—Help from other members of the 
family, especially help the girls can give in the 
home garden. 

C. Food conservation, as canning, drying, pickling, 
preserving. 

D. Simple repairs that will make the home run 
smoother, 


The experiences of mothers and students proved help. 


ful i 
The 
I. 
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n planning a unit on Furniture Care and Repair. 

following is their report: 

Goals 

A. To develop an appreciation of the values of 
renovating. 

B. To acquire some skill and ability in refinishing 
woods. 

:. To develop some skill in upholstering furniture 
and making slip covers. 

D. To learn inexpensive ways of improvising furni- 
ture, and to do some of these things. 

FE. To acquire the ability to repair furniture. 

F. ‘To learn to make new lamps, using old fixtures. 


“~ 


Projects 

A. Making over old furniture, such as tables, beds, 
dressers, sofas and chairs. 

B. Making slip covers—In the selection of materials, 
consider size of room, size and shape of furniture 
and color scheme of the room. Then consider 
the construction processes in making the slip 
cover. (Concluded on page 262) 
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MARIE GIFFORD—Consumers’ Service 
Armour and Company—Union Stock Yards 
Chicago 9, Illinois 









1 Please send me........ copies of your new Study Guides for Ham , 
i and Bacon punched for student notebooks. See page 219. 
i POI sis sald s aids 0 vn:0's bees neler aleae 040 aawsiaaa’ t0.65 6m coeee 
ESTABLISHED NEW AND ; j 
LEADERS REVISED F School TS yee av ee PELUR TT CETERA eee evece 
I 
{ URUNG sc kd cone Hands yo he tsdeseowedducad deesices oaees 6605 ge 
r 
e e | City Oey rere Tint “Merve Teer re eee eee ete State. .cccces 
The Riverside le tae 
Hi E ics Series | nen RRS ee ee a Fi ia Sa 
e 
om conomt U : BOX 98, MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER HALL 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
! Enclosed find 35c for which please send me the packet, Suggestions 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS for Leaders of Junior Child Care Aides, containing three booklets 
covering care of the baby, pre-school child and school age child. For 
information, see page 214. 


! 
Harris, Tate and Anders 
i NaGie (BYTE TOTS a he occ s cp do veers che es os cnccneecectvcaewestneeee 


EVERYDAY -LIVING | ae. ee e 
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THE GIRL  ~—s| {@ ee EAMES oot. stalsincihec Maal 


FREE! NEW RY-KRISP REDUCING BOOKLET—See description, page 249. 


AND HER HOME Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Department 


23C Checkerboard Square, St, Louis 2, Mo. 


Re otis 0 coe Vatns so Feneehbeeen veces FOO. oo oi State. cccccve 
i 4/46 P.H.E. 
Harris and Lacey b Bibs = ee ae oh ine 
. : Home Economics Department P446 
EVERYDAY FOODS See be 
135 South LaSalle Street 
j Chicago 3, Illinois 
; eee send me a Cereal cenaping Unit for Home 
" i “conomics classes, consisting of a 72-page Teacher's 
Rathbone and Tarpley i CEREAL Source Book on Cereals, Wall Chart 22” x 35", 30 
1 Students’ Notebook Folders, and new official U. S. 
F A BRICS A ND DRESS | Government Meal Pattern Chart 20” x 2534". 
TEACHING Name (print) ....ccccicsctccceccicccceces } 
Bao ins sinoav's dcalkion hat aaa 
| UNIT jiu 
Trilling and Nicholas ; GOTOCSS wuseeseeseseseseesseseeeeeeeseses 
! BE civctewcveveseee Zone.... State...... 
! 
} 


© z Please send, no cost or obligation,........ copies of “Design for 
FOR COLLEGES Reducing,” #C566. 
POI 6 42 p:sin,> slewiss cad ones binmen-<oind Title or Position............... 
Bane and Chapin SEROGE OF. OV QOMIBANOI 6.655 oc ds oc cecscvedeesd v¥eecmenpesoments ' 


saciaieasec camieaiinllaad eg ani: aie 


Offer limited to residents of continental United States 
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E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 


Hatcher and Andrews Muskegon, Michigan 


We are interested in [) Planning () Remodeling [) Additions for 


THE TEACHING OF o Homemaking Rooms [] Clothing Laboratory (] Foods Laboratory. 
ee page 250. 





‘ Niime cokes, -Dire.,. Mii) ive cs tedvnccedhanwedies Tithe. clic vvewes 
HOMEMAKING EE CEPI ONE A Os SOR bane Oe OP a Adasets .....<<vaihesseunes 
NOR TET EP my Larrea, hee me eye State......0. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN \. amet Yr a, 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


COMPANY 2 Park St., Boston 7 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta Please send me further information about 
San Francisco ...-Hatcher-Andrews: THE, TEACHING OF HOMEMAKING 
....-Bane-Chapin: INTRODUCTION TO HOME ECONOMICS 








...-Catalogue of The Riverside Home Economics Series 





neal ; 
> See advertisement opposite 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 





1946 EDITION 





Learning to Care 


for Children 


By DOROTHY E. BRADBURY 
and EDNA P. AMIDON 


N THE new edition of this extremely popular 
/ manual for girls and boys who take care of 

NONE OF THIS/ younger children at home or in the homes of 
neighbors, the emphasis has been = shifted 
wherever necessary from wartime to peacetime 
living. The book gives simple and practical advice 
on getting along with small children, directing 
their play activities, keeping them in their re- 
GO GET "EM! quired routines, and dealing with problems caused 
by anger, fear, etc. It is attractively illustrated, 

and provided with problems, lists of books and 


STOCKING OUTLOOK songs for children, and references for teachers. 


To be published in the spring. 

















| D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 











Seamless nylons that fit perfectly! Gussets in the | HOW TO GIVE 


heel and toe allow a two-way stretch and prevent 


~~ ~ ROASTS AND GRAVY 
And wool-nylon socks for men that have six times WOR 
the wear of ordinary wool socks, and won’t shrink. | Brown 0. 


But this is in the near-future. (( 


You don’t have to sit around and wait for a wealth 
: F i | / Before cooking, “wipe” roast with Kitchen Bouquet. 
of current information which can be yours NOW! @ Gives meat that deep brown crust. 


Zz Add to the gravy a little Kitchen Bouquet. Gives that 
@ brown deep color that spells perfection. Kitchen Bouquet 
magnifies the frue taste of meat. 


} 

| 

| 

| Everyone knows it’s better to roast meat 
slowly at 300°. You get less shrinkage — “ 

| more servings; juicier, more nutritious KITCHEN 

| 


bouquet 


roasts; better flavor; use less fuel. 


And now comes the answer to the ques- 
tion—how to give the roast and gravy 
rich brown color, which is the purpose of 
and send them in one envelope to high temperature cooking. 


Fill in all the coupons 


Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. You'll find 
it wonderful also for adding appetizing 
color and enhancing true meat flavor in 
meat pies, croquettes, stews. 


Practical Home Economies 








468 Fourth Ave. New York 16, New York h ITC H E ni B 0 U QU ET 


evades oF In 2 0z., 4.02 
GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC.,N.Y. Pts., Ots., Gals. 
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REVISED EDITION OF 


~ Clothes with 
Character 


| Hazel T. Craig and Ola D. Rush 


Contains a wealth of helpful information on 
| buying fabrics and articles of clothing—just 
| the help needed in these days when buying 
| is difficult. 


Other new features include up-to-date mate- 
| rial on consumer education, budgeting, and 
how to select becoming clothes, as well as a 
useful section on American designers. 


Ready this spring 











D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London | 














If You 
Teach 
CHILD 
CARE 


You Need 
the 


CHASE 
BABY 





on lll 3 
ih te aa 


. 


? swag aise’ 
fa 5 ae nati ila 
’ i “aN 8 Re. > 
pagh > BS igs 5 phic aap 
<n he ; % 
————- 








Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 


e Bathing e Dressing 

e Swabbing e Hygienic Care 
e Powdering ¢ Making Clothes 
e Feeding e Laundering 


The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
peel. Reasonably priced. 
For full information write to 
M. J. CHASE 24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 
——————————— 
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D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 

Please send me free folders on your Home Economics Texts. (Write 
to office nearest your school: 285 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 16. 188 
Varick St... NEW YORK 14. 1815 Prairie Ave, CHICAGO 16. 29 
Pryor St., N.E. ATLANTA 3. 182 Second St., SAN FRANCISCO 5.: 
713 Browder St., DALLAS 1.) See advertisement opposite. 


PES i's 2 Ceie:ass ore au bg Ob 6 0 CECha MATE LSP bie ice. 40k detec eee eee 
IIE 20 Sos Scud 5 he Oh Pace Be FU ph hea Ok occ av ade jd ce abl emaie meee eae 
I 8 ae Sore sv Dale oo % bie een cc ainlee's pli wtganels bs 5 calaeaca sine 


; PRONE ik cai ¢ 05d eK 2s Chae ikea Oe Va 6) Valco (4k 0a) ee ow ca 
4/46 P.H.E. 135 


GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY, INC. 

KITCHEN BOUQUET, Dept. ‘‘A’”’, 

480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me, for classroom use: 1) Teacher Lesson Plan (for 
Teachers only). 2) Quantity recipe cards. 3) Generous 4-oz. bottle 
of Kitchen Bouquet. 4) New and approved Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 





Booklet (to be given to classroom students). Please send........ 
Recipe Booklets. See advertisement on opposite page. 

| Sy ee Teer TT epee eee Cer rrr eys “mr T eo ry irr: eres 
Le PCE eres Pee Peer EL PP erry Mei re 
RM sna cakincahaes tes Gos a seed sés ahead Zone. ..... Sete. sssesiee 
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ee me am mm me ee ee ee ee ee a 


LEARNING TO CARE FOR CHILDREN 

D, APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 

35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 

Sirs: Please send me more information regarding Bradbury and 
Amidon’s LEARNING TO CARE FOR CHILDREN, 1946 Edition— 
Table of contents, price, publication date, etc. See advertisement on 
opposite page. 





ae tHe eI is eee eh kts eg Poditieeiics 0<:403iceebsankas ) 
SET TS Py Poteet Se: ‘nnd Nei case cccdaeetcebeeme 
ORG, ig eos Ge ee Perey ers erst: ee 
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Sewn wm eww een ww ww wm wm me wee ee mew eww ee eee ee ewe 
FREE HOME CANNING BOOK (For Teachers) 
12 LESSONS IN HOME CANNING (For Teachers & Students) 
- Kerr Mason Jar Company 
560 Title Insurance Bidg., 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


12 LESSONS IN HOME CANNING, 
24-page booklet, basic principles, 
methods, time charts, steps, and 
recipes for all home canning methods. State number needed ........ 
KERR HOME CANNING BOOK, new edition. Free to teachers, 10c 
to students. Over 300 recipes. See page 252, ; 
DEMING vo os 006d canes combs 6 oon. s PUR pICKAale LOR MEMES Cde.c0 cde voogmeses / 
Rrbetion Ammeeee 2. co Siar. elie eee hbeee ss He Uda eeggeceananes 


ME Vas CA eREMRREES o6'002 p's oR VOCLIVES Cha ceuibRebey See. bokb ee. 
4/46 P.H.E. 82 
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RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 7, Iilinois. 


Please send me your new 
home decoration book, 
“Decorating with Color” 
which includes decorating schemes 
for two. teen-age bedrooms; color 
recipes for decorator tones; accessory ideas to give rooms the bright 
touch. See page 253. 


es. . cotdelA o BS ooh s oc. cnaieceids <b oad hllen’d < oes eae ar eneanes 
I Ses ee eure cneadate bade kh cated «Game Women 
CS: tier Eat ni bs Us cciih a te eha mab omonpiied soe anees Cnmate 
NN ies whe eit oN Sette sd kbd pe 0440 or ebe 608 Keen «eee 
Pears kty jvipeadeaens $s acdindebeeh ike. ane ZONE i200 State........ 

4/46 P.H.E. 120 





AMERICAN CAN CO., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Home Economics 





Please send, tle following material: 
( ) High School Manual on Commercially 
Canned Foods 


( ) Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods ( ) Coffee Facts for 
Home Economists 


WEE 23. x Mi ncawecehe Peabt eee créescese s GENET « . So scene cecéeute™ d 
SS i 5 640-6 w cag PORES UE bADe bab aa coe eome SE Sites eer 
See Fourth Cover. PLEASE PRINT 
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ARE YOU BROADCASTING 
FOR NEW TEACHING 
IDEAS? 


Our advertisers have them and are anxious to send 
them to you. These companies are offering you 


many teaching aids in the April coupons: 


Hartford Textile Co. 


American Can Company 


D. Appleton-Century 
Company 


D. C. Heath and 
Company 

Arlington Mills 

Houghton Mifflin 


Armour and Company Company 


Bristol-Myers Company 
Kerr Mason Jar Co. 
Joseph Burnett Company 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Can Manufacturers 


Institute, Inc. Parker-Herbex Corp. 


Cereal Institute, Inc. Ralston Purina Company 
Cornell University Rit Products Corporation 


Sealtest Laboratory 
Kitchen 


Corning Glass Works 


Cultivated Mushroom 
Institute of America FE. H. Sheldon and Co. 

United States Testing 
Company, Inc. 


Gillum Book Company 


Grocery Store Products 


Sales Co. University of Minnesota 


Send all coupons in one envelope to 


Practical Home Economics 
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Home Improvement Projects 
(Continued from page 258) 


C. Refinishing furniture. 

Improvisions 

A. Plan porch and lawn furniture. 

3. Make footstools. 

C. Convert old radio cabinets into storage units. 
D. Make tables from old radio tables. 

The group working on goals for this phase of home- 

making recommended that girls should: 

1. Learn to appreciate the simple things that we have 
and that we can attain. 

2. Learn to make the best use of what we have. 

3. Understand that the best home experiences are real- 
ized through family cooperation. 

4. Learn that home improvement should be planned 
cooperatively and carried out gradually. 

5. Improve the outside of the house as well as the 
interior. 

6. Realize that adequate information is needed before 
home improvements are made and furnishings and 
equipment are purchased. 


ITI. 


_ 





Cafeteria Housekeeping 
(Continued from page 236) 


Chairs—Scraped with putty knives, scrubbed. 

Floors—Scrubbed (after tables and chairs have been 
cleaned and chairs stacked on tables) with a good oil 
soap solution, waxed with a non-skid wax. (Our floor 
is covered with a mastic tile. The treatment we give 
it keeps it in such good condition that it belies its ten 
years of hard usage. When the building was new we 
mopped the cafeteria twice a week. At the end of two 
years, the floor looked so bad that we sought expert 
advice. Acting on that advice, we changed to the 
present method of daily sweeping and mid-term scrub- 
bing and waxing. Since then we have enjoyed a clean- 
er and more attractive looking floor. Occasionally, of 
course, we find it necessary for the porters to come in 
on Saturday to scrub and wax the floor. A great deal 
of wet weather or much tracking through the cafeteria 
necessitates extra scrubbing and waxing of the floors.) 

Kitchen Cupboards, Drawers, Shelves—Scrubbed_thor- 
oughly, contents reassembled. 

Freezing Units—Shut down, scoured, dried, aired. 

Repairs—Taken care of. 

The inner satisfaction each of us feels as we view our 
house put in order adds to the glow of the freshly cleaned 
equipment in our school cafeteria. With cleanliness a 
reality, godliness must be near at hand, 
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A FASHION SHOW OR PLAY? 


OF COURSE you, too, are planning to have at 
least ONE fashion show or play this spring. 


LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM! 
You will find below a list of ready-made fashion 
shows that will make your program the HIT of the 
year in your school, 


5 FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC 


MRED) COR RENEE MUERTE 6 5. 6.655:6.0 g.e-ercis 0.0 0.6405 000s otis $1.00 
PARTE WME PURINE, coco occ eine ances sve neacesensbon 1.00 
VNB | is Ti 0 ae a 1.00 
EU A 0 UI Baie! LVRS) Uh A ee 1.00 
LO) MEA PASHION- SONGS scccciccicecewseccecss 1.00 


(Each with music) 


10 PLAYS AND FASHION REVUES 


A STYLE SHOW: A YEAR’S REVIEW ............ 50¢ 
ALL AMERICAN DRESS REVUE .................. 50¢ 
FASHION YESTERDAY AND TODAY ............ 50 
PMI | gb ie se UNC SR 50¢ 
SEs AMOUNT Pee CHOC. ..ccsccccccccevcss 50¢ 
CONNIE CONTEMPLATES COLLEGE ............ 50¢ 
UU eto i 0 ac. | 50¢ 
TEN HUMOROUS FASHION REVUES ............ 50¢ 
ALICE BLUE GOWN — PEGGY ENTERTAINS ... 50c 
PCC i geo) 0 Sige 61, Ua 50¢ 


(Send for our catalogue of plays) 


,GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City, Missouri 











“Education 
interprets the past. 
enriches the present. 
plans the future.” 






















ee 


<> MINNESOTA SUMMER 
SESSION 














HOME ECONOMICS 


First Term 
June 17— July 27, 1946 


Courses in home economics are planned 
primarily for advanced undergraduate 
and graduate students. They will in- 
clude the following fields: foods, nutri- 
tion, clothing and textiles, related art, 
family relations, and home economics 
education. Attention is called to the 
Special Problems offering in related art. 


Second Term 
July 29— August 31, 1946 


A Workshop in Evaluation will be given 
for college teachers of home economics. 
For complete information write the Director 
of Summer Sesston, 776 Administration 
Building. 
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LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 
Department PH-40, Chicago 9, Illinois 
Please put my name on your mailing list for your regular bullet 


KITCHEN CHATTER, giving timely recipes and background m 
terial about various canned foods. See page 239. 


ET A ey Oe ee eee TT eee eee Re 
Se ee,” eee, SePeere, Sue 
Addrets cos... ae RS Pere 
oe a. SRE SPA Pe ZOMG ss vines State. ..... 
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NUTRITION IN A NUTSHELL 


Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, New York 


Please send me a free copy of your new informative booklet abo 
the nutritive values of canned foods. See page 221. 


MID 6 We cla. Sone | awa ake +R Ga ROR cc 005+ uce acakin 


VI a ccschn dita de Jaw ante 6 ob ee sak hen Gane a , re State...... 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 


Enclosed please find $........ for which se@d: Me... ...dccsccevas 
Sch mas Aa Sie +'4,5.05:tns  oeiae aed oames «tx See page 26 
No kus SA's opeatinn noice oka bk. geod APES aee’s + 30 de Baad ee 
MING. cee MOP nee ae ow b a ib dees eyes eile bent ens 
Reid x ajcsrein ak dick eis did tava flinch <ohpesie ABRs eee 
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Do You Want More Information About 
RUBBER 


Would you like to know the place of rubber, both natural and syn 
thetic, in the home of tomorrow? If so check the items of specia 
interest and mail to Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenut 
New York, New York. 


Waterproof Footwear ( ) Gloves ( 
Rubber-soled Fabric Footwear ( ) Water Wear ( 
Waterproof Clothing ( ) Infants Wear ( 
Coated Fabrics () Heels ( 
Synthetic Film ( ) Elastic Yarn ( 
Foam Rubber ( ) Non-Slip Rug Preparations ( 
Floor Coverings ( ) Synthetic Rubber and Latex ( 
Drug Sundries ( ) Girdles, Foundation Garments ( 
sons Sak bia VERCEITE RUC LORS Cdk ye SAT? ree 
(Optional) 
Pg Ae | ee ee College ( ) High School ( 


Summer Session 

776 Administration Building 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

Please send full information concerning your summer courses. Se 
page 263. 


4/46 P.HLE. 15 

















PROGRESS? 


By 1947 you will be able to buy quick-frozen 
entrées, prepared by the Waldorf-Astoria’s staff 
of French chefs—or cooked New England seafood 
fresh from the sea, with a portion of potato and 
a vegetable, frozen and packaged on oven-proof 


composition plates, ready to heat and serve. 


BUT—the chances are that your students will be 
more appreciative if you give them the current 


information offered in these coupons! 


Fill in and send us all the coupons today. We 
will forward them to the different companies for 


you. Only one postage to pay! 


Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Ave. New York 16, New York 
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Clothing Construction Methods 


(Continued from page 228) 


learning as well as in measuring desirable results of instruc- 
tion. This is another way of saying that teaching and testing 
go on simultaneously. The Construction Record sheet pro- 
vides a tangible method by means of which the pupil may 
measure her own progress in the light of her own goals. The 
tangible record furnishes information which helps to direct 
the efforts of the pupil and teacher alike. An effective instru- 
ment of evaluation will reveal to the student where she stands 
in relation to the desired goals, and it will indicate to the 
teacher the difficulties which the student encounters so that 
teaching emphasis may be directed toward overcoming these 
difficulties. The reaction of the student to each new problem 
will be an index to the amount of carry-over, if any, from 
previous problems. To the student, the new problem is a 
learning situation because she learns to connect it with pre- 
vious problems; that is, she applies whatever concepts, prin- 
ciples, attitudes or skills she may have acquired in the past 
in dealing with the new problem. It is also a test because it is 
a challenge to her to deal with it on the basis of her experi- 
ence in the past. As the pupil makes the connection between 
the old and the new experience she meets the challenge of 
the new problem, and as the teacher notices the carry-over or 
lack of carry-over from the old to the new problem, she 
evaluates her teaching as either successful or unsuccessful and 
provides remedial measures accordingly. The application of 
this idea of evaluation means to test as you teach, not teach 
first and test afterward. 





The History of Home Economies 
by Hazel T. Craig 


Here is the only up-to-date History of Home Economics 
in America. Written by a home economist for home 
economists, it traces the development of home eco- 
nomics from before the “domestic science” stage to 
in the educational and 


its present high position 


business world. 


The origin of home ecenomics, the pioneers who 
developed this important addition to education for 
homemaking, the obstacles overcome by early leaders, 
make a fascinating story for every home economist. 


The History of Home Economics first appeared serially 
in PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS and has since 
been revised and enlarged to 48 pages. 


Profusely illustrated; substantially bound, 


attractively printed. 
$1.50 per copy 


In quantities of five or more 


for students, $1.00 per copy. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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Spring it on your classes, now! New Crisco for 





‘ cher! 


HERE’S no better cure for spring 

fever, or pre-vacation doldrums 
than a cake-baking class. And when 
the class features Crisco’s new Suc- 
cess Cakes, you’re sure of the keen- 
est interest from your students. 


New, improved Crisco and the 
new easier, faster Crisco recipes 
turn out cakes that are better in 
every way than cakes you used to 
make. You’ll rate them higher on 
each important quality: richness, 
moistness, lightness and texture. 

The new Crisco recipes were de- 
veloped especially to make the most 
of Crisco’s baking secret that makes 
cakes lighter than the most expen- 


cRISCO Pare and Sweet — It’s nies 


sive shortening. Compare them with 
standard recipes. Compare the cakes 
they make, and you'll agree that 
ordinary recipes and ordinary short- 
enings will not give you such results! 


The recipe for White Magic Cake 
given here is ideal for classroom work. 
It’s easy for beginners, and with 
pure, all-vegetable Crisco, it makes 
a light, full-flavored, snow-white 
cake to delight the most discriminat- 
ing cook! 


PROCTER & GAMBLE » 
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CRISCO WHITE MAGIC CAKE 
Even beginners 
save one-half the mixing time. 


Measure into mixing bowl: 

2 cups cake flour (sifted before measuring) 
1Y5 cups sugar + '/2 cup Crisco 

1 teaspoon salt - 7% cup milk 





Stir vigorously by hand or with mixer (medium 
speed) 2 minutes. Now stir in (yes, all by itself): 
3 teaspoons baking powder* 


Now add: 4 egg whites (unbeaten) 
Ys cup milk + 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Blend by hand or in mixer (medium speed) for 2 
minutes. Batter will be smooth and thin. Pour 
into one 9-inch square pan (2" deep) which has 
been rubbed with Crisco and lined with waxed 
paper. Bake in moderate oven (360°F.) 35-40 
minutes. Frost with your favorite white icing. 


*Double-action or phosphate type (Calumet, Davis, 
Rumford, Clabber Girl, KC, etc.). With tartrate 
type (Royal, etc.), use 4% teaspoons. 
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